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CHARLES  JAMES  FOX. 


S  I  R, 

TTTHEN  I  think  of  Perfonal  Nobi- 
lity^  the  title  of  my  book,  I 
arn  led,  by  a  very  natural  affbcia- 
tion  of  ideas,  to  think  of  you. 

The  noble  ftand  you  lately  made 

in  favour  of  PEACE  AND  LIBERTY, 

when  popular  clamour — the  civium 

a  ardor 
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ardor  pravajubentlum — would  have 

'3fltVll     £     lO      fl3"I£t)i      nJt 

drowned  the  voice  of  a  lefs  able 
advocate,  when  your  flandard  was 
deferted  by  many  who  fhrunk  from 
your  fide  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
has  placed  your  name  higher  than 
it  ever  yet  flood,  among  independ- 
ent Englishmen,  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
RANKS,  who  neither  enjoy  nor  ex- 
peft  the  favours  of  minifterial  in- 
fluence. If  you  have  loft  a  few  va- 
luable friends  within  the  walls,  you 
have  gained  the  efteem  of  tens  of 
thoufands  on  the  outfide,  who,  be- 
fore this  teft,  had  no  juft  idea  of  the 
^Urity  and  intrepidity  of  your  PUB- 
LIC virtue. 

In 


• 
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' — mw>v 
In    fearch    of   a    living   example 

r      i  *°     ^  r  ,         *k 

or  eloquence,  generoiity,   and   un- 

M. 
aken    perleverance     in     dinnte- 
r 

refted  condudt,  to  enforce  the  pre- 

* 
-cepts  of  the  following  Letters  to  a 

young  Nobleman,  I  could  find  none 

—biiv 

more  brilliant  than  your  own,  efpe- 

cially  fince,  forfaken  By  fome  of 
your  auxiliaries,  you  have  flood  the 
Tnore  illuftrioufly  confpicuous,  IPSE 
AGMEN,  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 

My  praife  can  add  nothing  to 

your  glory.      But   permit   me    to 
siit  lo  • 

adorn  my  own  pages  with  a  name, 

• 

is  of  late  more  than   ever 
a  2  illuf- 
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illuftrious  in  the  eyes  of  all  who, 
though  attached  to  the  forms,  are 
yet  more  firmly  attached  to  the 
fpirit,  of  the  conftitution. 

I  am, 

S  I  R, 

Ycur  moft  humble  Servant, 

THE   AUTHOR. 
JAN,  24,  1793. 
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T  T  appears  to  me,  that  ancient 
learning  is  not  furficiently  attend- 
ed to  in  the  education  of  modern 
Nobility  ;  and  that  the  honour  of  an 
order,  fo  highly  privileged,  cannot  be 
more  effectually  promoted,  than  by 
a  return  to  that  truly  clafiical  mode 
which  prevailed  among  the  GREAT  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  produced 
a  manlinefs  of  mind,  which  caufed 
the  Englifh  character  more  nearly  to 
refemble  the  Roman,  than  at  any 
fubfequent  period  of  our  hiftory. 

a  3  I  have, 
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I  have,  therefore,  recommended^ 
to  my  noble  Scholar,  an  early  and 
attentive  ftudy  of  the  poets,  orators,. 
and  hiftorians,  of  ancient  Greece  and; 
Rome;  I  have  advifed  him  to  imi- 
tate them  in  his  compofitions  and  elo- 
quence, and  to  catch  their  generous 
fpirit,  while  he  emulates  the  vigour 
of  their  ftyle. 

Not  only  talents  and  fuperior 
knowledge  are  required  in  hereditary 
Lawgivers,  in  men  diftinguifhed' 
from  their  birth  by  titles,  and  claim ^ 
ing  refpect  from  their  cradle,  but 
PUBLIC  SPIRIT,  generofity,  and  NO- 
BILITY OF  MIND;  fuch as  an  imitation- 
of  the  ancients  in  the  pureft  ages 
is  belt  adapted  to  promote.  Pen- 
fions,  places/  titles,-  ribands,  and 

all. 
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all  the  myfteries  of  corruption,  were 
then  unknown,  and  Virtue  was  No- 
bility. 

!  bhs 
Modern    meannefs,     mixed    with 

PRIDE  FOUNDED  IN  PEDIGREE  ALONE, 

though  traced  up  to  Adam,  will 
be  defpifed  in  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  once  bleft  with  light 
and  liberty.  The  fun  of  knowledge 
is  afcending,  and,  as  it  rifes,  the 
mills  of  prejudice  difperfe.  Vifions, 
which  appeared  folid  and  fubflantial, 
when  feen  at  a  diftance  and  through 
the  medium  of  a  fog,  now  vanim  into 
air,  and  the  gaping  fpectator  laughs 
at  laft  at  his  own  delufion. 

The  fun  of  knowledge,  high 
above  the  horizon,  not  only  gilds 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  but 

fhine& 
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fhines  in  the  low  valley.  Indeed, 
valley  is  often  irradiated  with  the 
funbeams,  while  the  hills  are  envelop- 
ed in  rnift.  A  mediocrity  of  know* 
letige  is  diffiiled  throughout  all  ranks 
of  fociety ;  at  leaft  an  ability  and 
opportunity  of  obtaining  \virh  eaic 
competent  information.  The  lowed 
of  tne  people  can  read;  and  books, 
adapted  to  die  capacity  of  the  lowed., 
of  the  people,  on  political  and  all 
other  fubjects,  are  mduftrLoufly  ob- 
truded on  their  notice.  The  nevvf- 
papers  communicate  die  debates  of 
oppofing  parties  in  the  fenate ;  and 
public  meafures  (once  confined  to  a 
conclave)  are  now  canvafTed  in  the 
cottage,  the  manufactory,  and  the 
loweft  reforts  of  plebeian  caroufal. 
Great  changes  in  the  public  mind  are 
produced  by  this  diffufion;  and  fuch 

change* 
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changes  muft  produce  public  'in- 
novation. Revolutions,  unparalleled 
in  hiflory,  have  already  happened 
.on  a  large  portion  of  the  globe's 
furface  ;  of  which  no  human  fore- 
fight  can  predict  the  remote  con- 
fequences.  All  that  wifdcm  can  do,. 
is  to  render  the  RISING  GENE- 
RATION qualified  to  improve  the 
viciftitudes  which  may  happen,  ib 
as  to  promote  the  happinefs  of 
man  in  fociety,  without  partially 
confulting  the  exclufive  privileges, 
or  the  oppreflive  fuperiority,  of  any 
iingle  order. 

Our  own  country  is  already  a 
country  of  liberty.  We  enjoy,  or 
m'gy  enjoy,  by  our  happy  form  of  go- 
vernment, as  eftabliined  at  the  Revo- 
lution, that  freedom^  to  obtain  which. 

other 
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other  countries  are  cwvuljed.  We 
want  only  a  restoration  of  the  primi- 
tive principles  of  our  conftitution. 
The  old  building  is  ilrong  and  vene- 
rable, but  in  part  decayed.  No  ho- 
neft  and  independent  man  will  refufe 
to  co-operate  in  its  repair.  It  is  not 
fo  far  dilapidated  as  to  require  demo- 
lition ;  but  many  frones  are  moulder- 
ed, that  mufl  be  replaced  with  Pur- 
beck  ,  many  timbers  rotten,  which 
muft  be  renewed  with  heart  of 
oak. 

They  who  deny  that  the  parlia- 
ment wants  reform,  are  of  that  de- 
fcription  of  men,  who,  like  fome  noi- 
fome  infects,  can  only  fubfift  in  cor- 
ruption. They  feed  and  fatten  in  filth; 
and  cleanl  ineis  is  their  bane.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  animadvert  on  thofe, 

who 
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who  ftigmatize  all  who  -wiih  to  re- 
form the  moil  -manlfeft  abufes  in 
the  conflitution  of  the  fenate,  as 
its  enemies  ;  and  would  pro- 
fcribe  them  under  invidious  names,, 
bafely  thrown  our  to  provoke  the; 
multitude  agamft  them.  Who  is  the 
beft  friend  of  the  fick  man,  the  venal- 
pradidoner,  who  treacheroufly  pro- 
trads  the  diforder  for  the  fake  of 
fees,  and  the  lucre  of  vending  his 
medicines  \  or  the  honed  and  liberal 
phyfician,  who  reftores  him  to  health, 
regardlefs  of  his  private  intereft,.. 
with  all  poilible  expedition  ?  Thofe 
calumnies  again!!  the  beft  friends  of 
the  ftate,  which  endeavour  to  cxpofe 
them  to  public  refentment,  as  its  ene- 
siies,  will  in  time  be  treated  with  ge- 
neral indignation.  The  torrent  of 
iblf-intereft  and  timidity,  rulhing  ca. 

£0 
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to  the  dead  lake  of  defpotifm,  will 
foon  be  ftemmed  by  the  fpirit  and 
vigour  of  a  people,  whofe  hiilory 
evinces,  that  however  they  may  be 
overwhelmed  by  artifice  for  a  time, 
they  will  emerge  at  kft  to  LIGHT 
AND  LIBERTY.  There  is  in  free- 
born  men  a  NATIVE  ELASTICITY, 
which  will  throw  off  every  fuperin- 
cumbent  weight,  not  impofed  with 
their  own  concurrence,  or  fubmitted 
to  from  conviction  of  expediency. 
Coercion,  whether  from  the  ruling 
powers,  or  from  a  party  or  faction 
among  themfelves,  will  not  be  long 
borne  by  a  whole  people,  unlefs,  like 
the  flrait-waiftcoat  to  the  lunatic,  it 
is  neceflary,  in  a  morbid  ftate,  to  their 
fpeedy  convalefcence.  But  who  mail 
judge  of  the  infanity  ? — A  PARTIAL 

n      i     •          11  •    i 

FEW,  intereftcd  in  the  lunatic  s  con- 
finement? 

The 
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The  general  voice  mil  be  one  day 
.loroiiSy  though  now  overawed  to 
•whifpers,  -  for  a  REFORM  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT.    But  when  a  reform  of  par-* 
liarnent  is  mentioned,   it  means   not 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  ONLY.    The 
Houfe  of  Lords  inufi  reform  itfelf, 
by  training  up  a  rlfmg  generation  of 
fairictS)  with  hearts  inclined,  and  un- 
derftandings  enlightened,   to  purfue 
and  accomplifh  whatever  is  bed  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  happinefs  of  a 
Nation,  of  which  they  are   born  le- 
giflators.      Can  he  be  NOBLE,   who 
in  his   fordid  attention   to   borough 
elections,  forgets   what   he  owes   to 
his  country,  what  he  owes  to  human 

nature? 

Ikii  IbtevnoD 

The     abolition     of    Nobility    in 
France  naturally  excites  fome  degree 

of 
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of  alarm  in  England.  The  alarm, 
perhaps,  is  moft  concealed  by  thofe 
who  feel  it  moft ;  by  thofe  who  affecl. 
-contempt,  while  they  barn  with  an- 
.ger.  The  examples  of  two  empires 
like  America  and  France,  a  great 
portion  of  the  inhabited  globe,  cannot 
*but  operate  powerfully  on  the  mind 
of  neighbouring  nations  j  on  patri- 
cians and  on  plebeians  ;  on  thofe  who 
fear,  and  on  thofe  who  hope.  Dif- 
-cufiions  are  already  begun  on  fub- 
jecls  which  once  were  thought,  like 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  too  facred  to  be 
•entered  upon  by  the  profane.  If  the 
alarm,  which  has  been  founded,  be 
juft,  the  friends  of  the  conftitution, 
and  the  favourers  of  Nobility,  will 
labour  to  render  the  one  pure,  and  to 
prefervc  the  other  in  its  degree  of 
<lue  eftimation,  that  they  may  both  be 
'  1.  retained 
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retained  amid  the  convulfion  of  neigh- 
bouring fcates ;  retained  inviolate,  for 
their  evident  utility  in  promoting  the 
general,  happinefs  of  man  in  fociety, 
and  the  welfare  of  this  country.  To 
prove  their  evident  value  and  utility, 
and  to  reflore  them  to  their  native  dig- 
nity in  the  PUBLIC  ESTEEM,  will  be  to 
fupport  them  better  than  by  levying 
legions  of  foldiers.  Build  them  on  any 
other  foundation  than  public  convic- 
tion of  their  real  ufe  and  value,  and 
like  the  houfe  of  the  fool  founded  on 
the  fand,  they  will  one  day  fall, 
beaten  down  by  the  rains  and  winds 
of  popular  commotion. 

To  preferve  the  luflre  of  Nobility 
unfullied,  is  the  fcope  of  the  follow- 
ing pages.  The  lower  orders  of 
mankind  have  made  wonderful  ad-* 

vances 
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vances  in  knowledge;  I  wifhed  the 
higher  to  make  a  proportionable  pro- 
grefs,  and  to-  preferve  a  due  in- 
terval, by  a  pre-eminence  of  real 
excellence;  by  a  Nobility  of  Virtue 
and  Merit,  fuperadded  to  the  Nobility 
of  Civil  Inftitution. 

The  times  certainly  require  great 
wifdom  and  great  virtue  in  all  v/ho 
take  the  lead  in  adminiftration,  or  in 
a  falutary  oppofition  to  it.  He, 
therefore,  who  recommends  to  the 
GREAT  the  ftudy  of  models  bed  cal- 
culated to  form  the  underflanding, 
and  to  infufe  a-tafle  for  that  SUBLIME 
OF  PUBLIC  VIRTUE  which  foars 
above  felf-intereft,  is  mod  effectually 
ferving  his  country ;  he  is  fowing 
the  feeds  of  plants,  whofe  foliage  may 
adorn  and  fhelter  the  land  •,  he  is  raif- 

ing 
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ing  a  future  generation  of  HAMPDENS, 
SIDNEYS,  CHATHAMS  ;  he  is  provid- 
ing   a   fuccedion    of -^LANSDOWNES, 
! FOXES,  GREYS,  and  ERSKINES. 

The  noble  (land  which  thefe 
laft-mentioned  gentlemen  have  lately 
made,  for  the  liberty  of  man,  the  li- 
berty of  thought  and  ipeech,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  on  which  it  muft 
ever  depend,  retrieves  the  credit  of 
a  venal  age,  and  recalls  ideas  of 
Roman  magnanimity.  The  tide  of 
corruption  flowed  ftrcng  and  full 
againft  them  j  but  they  flood  their 
ground,  defpifmg  danger,  and  pitying 
mat  weaknefs  of  the  multitude,  v/hich 
rendered  them,  during  a  temporary 
mania,  the  dupes  of  placemen,  pen- 
iioners,  expectants,  dealers  in  bo- 
.rcughs,  and  factors  of  corruption. 

b  The 
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The  encouragement  indeed  of  the 
late  ajfociaticiis  in  every  little  cor- 
ner of  the  kingdom,  though  ap- 
parently adverfe,  is  perhaps,  un- 
cle fignedly,  favourable  to  the  cauie 
of  liberty.  It  calls  thoufands  and 
tc>ns  of  thoufands,  in  all  ranks, 
from  their  indolent  repofe,  to  the 
inveftigation  of  political  fubjects.  It 
awakens  them  to  political  life,  and 
prompts  them  to  read  forbidden  books 
of  which  they  had  fcarcely  heard  the 
names  before.  It  makes  them  feel 
their  own  weight,  and  will  teach  them 
to  throw  it  into  the  oppofue  Jcaley 
v/hen  they  find  themfelves  deluded 
by  their  artful  leaders ;  or  when  their 
artful  leaders,  difappointed  in  the 
hopes  of  reward  for  their  prefent  ex- 
t  rtions,  fhall  excite  them  on  fome  fu- 
ture panic,  to  affociate  in  oppofition. 
This  ibp  may  be  faid  in  fome  refpect 

to 
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to  referable  the  calling  forth  the  No- 
tables in  France,  and  declaring  the  le- 
giflative  and  executive  powers  incom- 
petent, without  extraneous  afiiftance. 
Is  not  this  to  flip  the  conftitution,  or  to 
proclaim  its  imbecility  and  "decrepi- 
tude ?  And  are  fuch  affbciatcrs  friends  y 
and  the  only  friends  to  their  country  ? 

: 

The  truth  is,  that  the  PEOPLE  thern- 
ielves  are  at  this  moment  the  bed 
friends  to  the  conftitution,  as  con- 
filling  of  KING,  LORDS,  and  COM- 
MONS :  they  wanted  no  aiibciations  to 
-threaten  them  with  profecutlon  ;  they 
were  loyal  from  affection  and  from 
-conviction;  and,  if  any  individual  vi- 
olated the  law,  puniiliment  was  cer- 
tain; for  the  law  retains  all  its  vigour, 
and  juftice  is  adminiftered  with  the 
purity  of  Heaven's  tribunal.  The 

M  smol  nitfctfi  3cl  vi-:,         pso: -.\" 
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people  heard  infurre<5Hons  announced; 
but  they  looked,  and,  lo!  all  was 
peace.  The  infurrections,  which  were 
intended  to  flrike  a  panic,  refembled, 
in  the  circumftance  of  their  reality,  the 
ghoft  of  Cock-lane,  at  which  the  whole 
nation  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
v.as  once  unaccountably  alarmed. 
Truth  brought  her  torch  \  the  ghoft 
vanished ;  and  the  people  laughed  at 
their  own  credulity! 

Men  who  dare  to  come  forward  in 
the  moment  of  political  frenzy,  to 
oppofe  its  extravagance,  and  to  check 
that  intemperate  zeal,  which,  in  its  fear 
of  repubiicanifm,  ieems  willing  to  rufh 
into  the  extreme  of  defpotifm,  are 
truly  nobky  and  therefore  worthy  of 
being  pointed  out  as  patterns  to  the 
young  afpirant  at  PERSONAL  NOBI- 
LITY, 
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LITY.  They  afford  an  example  of 
mat  GREATNESS  OF  MIND,  the  only 
foundation  of  true  grandeur,  which 
the  precepts  of  this  book  are  intended 
to  inipire. 

Many  enter  into  oppofition  as  an 
ADVENTURE;  they  bring  a  certain 
quantity  of  ability  and  influence  into 
the  market,  which  is  to  be  bought 
up,  when  it  appears  worth  while,  by 
thofe  who  poflefs  patronage  and  the 
command  of  a  treafury.  But  men 
who  continue  firm  in  their  oppofition, 
in  their  defence  of  general  liberty, 
when  their  prof fefi  of *  fer final  emolu- 
ment is  forlorn,  when  reviled  by  cabals, 
and  when  deferted  by  their  adherents, 
are  of  that  defcription  who  founded 
nolle  families ;  themfdves,  though 
vmtitled,  the  nobleft  of  the  human,  as 
b  3  well 
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well  as  of  their  own,  race.  The  army 
of  Xerxes  confided  of  myriads  ;  yet 
Leonidas  comprized,  in  tos  •  firm,, 
•united,  little  bandy  more  true*  fpirit, 
more  genuine  Nobility;  •  than  the 
fwarms  of  an  oriental  defpot. 


-  To  the  Constitution  of  England, 
to  its  SPIRIT,  which  is  its  eifence, 
thofe  who  have  thus  flood  forth  are 
true  friends.  They  have  a  great 
flake  in  the  country,  though  not  the 
Hake  of  places  and  penfions.  They 
have  well-grounded  hopes  of  being 
rewarded  with  its  honours.  They  only 
wifh  to  reftore  it  to  its  firft  prin- 
ciples, that  they  may  retard  its  de- 
cay, and  build  the  FINE  PILE  OF  MO- 

NARCHY>  ARISTOCRACY,  AND  DE- 
MOCRACY, on  marble  columns,  in- 
ilead  of  fofts  crumbling  with  putre- 
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fzflion.  I  avow  my'~di  with  them, 
(though  the  avowal  is,  I  own,  un- 
important,) a  fincere  lover  of  a  go- 
vernment fo  flip-  jrted ;  and  am 
happy,  howevtr  ft  cble  my  aid,  to  co- 
operate with  their  generous  efforts. 
I  have,  with  this  view,  attempted,  in 
the  following  pages,  to  add  to  the 
perfonal  merit  of  the  ariftocracy. 

If  I  lean  to  liberty,  I  glory  in  it.  J 
lean  to  that  which  every  independent 
mind  muft  love.  He  who  is  cor- 
dially attached  to  letters,  will  pro- 
bably be  attached,  with  peculiar  af- 
fection, to -liberty  5  for  liberty  is 
the  friend  of  literature,  as  well  as  of 
every  thing  beautiful  and  honour- 
able. Tyranny  hates  it.  Tyranny  has 
commonly  been  ignorant.  Tyrants 
over  men,  and  (laves,  to  their  own  paf- 
b  4  {ions 
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fions  and  caprice,  have  ufually  been 
brought  up  in  illiterate  voluptuGttf- 
?;e/s  ;  and  feem,  like  the  poor  favages 
offome  defert  ifle,  to  hate  letters  and 
fciences,  merely  becaufe  they  are 
flrangers  to  them.  Weak  eyes  (brink 
from  a  ftrong  light.  But  as  light  is 
indifputably  to  be  preferred  to  dark- 
nefs,  fo  is  even  democracy  to  defpot- 
ifm.  Ignorant  defpotifm  prefiumg 
over  an  enlightened  people,  is  no  leis 
ridiculous  than  deteftable  -y  but  igno- 
it  has  ufually  been,  and  fupport- 
ed  merely  by  brute  force,  by  an  igno- 
rant and  mercenary  army. 

The  prevalence  of  Jyftcmatic  cor- 
ruption in  a  ftate,  is  inimical  not  only 
to  liberty,  but  to  perfonal  merit  in 
every  department.  It  difcourages  the 
rifmg  race  in  their  attempts  to  ex- 
cel, 
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eel,  when  they  fee  the  rewards  of 
excellence  beftowed  only  where  bo- 
rough or  election  influence  points  out 
the  favoured'  candidate.  When  the 
beft  emoluments  in  the  church,  in 
the  law,  in  the  army,  in  the  navy, 
are  referved  to  fecure  implicit  VOTES 
in  favour  of  corruption,  what  is  there 
to  (limulate  to  high  excellence  in  the 
liberal  profeffions,  but  the  pure  love 
of  excellence  for  its  own  fake,  which 
operates  only  on  a  few  of  nobler  dif- 
pofitions  than  are  pofTefled  by  the 
generality  ?  What  is  there  to  cherifh 
in  the  (late  that  root  of  Nobility^  from 
which  the  branches,  which  now  flou- 
rifh  from  its  vigour,  chiefly  derive  their 
bloom  and  fruit?  And  is  it  not  a 
fact  too  notorious  to  be  controvert- 
ed, that  befides  the  public  purfe,  all 
the  douceurs  in  all  the  frofejfions  are 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely  fufficient,  in  our  unreformed 
ftate,  to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of  vora- 
cious corruption  ? 

But  though  a  fenatorial  reform  is 
moil  devoutly  to  be  wifhed,  yet  the 
unreformed  ftate  is  to  be  preferred, 
•with  all  its  evils,  to  continued  vio- 
lence, rapine,  bloodihed,  and  univer- 
fal  confufion.  Let  REASON,  not  force, 
triumph.  Though  her  conqueft  over 
prejudice  be  flow  and  gradual,  it  is 
ultimately  fure.  The  TREE  OF  LI- 
BERTY is  planted  already  in  England. 
May  the  mofly  concretions  be  rub- 
bed off  its  branches,  and  the  thorns 
and  briars  removed  which  impede 
its  vegetation  !  I  would  plant  by  its 
fide  the  TREE  OF  PEACE,  the  fruitful 
olive.  May  they  both  flourish  toge- 
ther, watered  by  the  dew  of  Heaven, 

comforting 
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comforting  the  people  with  their 
fhade,  and  enriching  them  to  their 
heart's  content  by  an  abundant  fer- 
tility ! 

Pence  is  the  chief  good  of  a  c&fif- 
mercial,  and  indeed  of  every  people. 
European  natrons,  with  all  their  im- 
provements in  civilization,  are  dill 
too  near  the  favage  ftate,  while  they 
terminate  their  contefts  by  war.  No- 
thing but  feif- defence  can  juftify  it. 
And  if  thofe  who  decree  that  it 
fhall  take  place,  under  any  circum- 
ftances  but  the  neceflity  of  felf-de- 
fence,  were  compelled  to  go  into  the 
field  in  perfon,  it  is  probable  that 
national  difputes  would  be  fettled  by 
the  arbitration  of  neutral  powers,  and 
the  fword  converted  into  the  plough* 
fhare.  To  avoid  war,  the  foreft  ca- 
lamity 
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lamity  of  human  nature,  fhould  •  be* 
the  chief  object  of  every  humane 
man,  and  wife  minifler.  If  war  at  all 
times  is  to  be  fhunned,  it  is  more 
particularly  at  this  time,  when  ill 
.liiccefs  may  probably  caufe  that  anar- 
chy and  confufion,  which  has  yet 
cxifted  among  us  in  idea  only.  When 
taxes  {hall  be  frill  further  incrcafcd, 
and  the  national  credit  reduced,  many, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  willdefert  the  ftand- 
ard  to  which  they  have  lately  crepe 
with  blind  fervility,  and  rally  round 

THE  TORCH  OF  DISCORD. 

True  patriotifm,  fuch  as,  regardicft 
of  party,  and  of  all  felfifh  views, 
contemplates  events,  in  which  the 
happinefs  of  a  fucure  generation  may 
be  endangered,  and  by  which  THE 

HAPPINESS     OF     THE     LIVING     RACE 

MUST 
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MUST  BE  DESTROYED,    Will    labour  tO 

avoid  war,  by  which  nothing  really 
valuable  can  be  gained,  and  every 
thing  mr.y  be  loft.  It  will  not  facri- 
fice  internal  happinefs  like  ours  to 
punctilio.  It  will  not  wantonly  inter- 
fere in  the  concerns  of  foreign  nations. 
It  will  not  gratify  even  national  pride 
at  the  expence  of  national  felicity. 
To  excite  fuch  patriotifm,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  virtuous  Patri- 
cian, whofe  mind  is  enlarged  by  the 
moil  valuable  knowledge,  and  whofe 
heart  is  foftened  by  religion  and  hu- 
manity; whofe  fpirit  is  no  lefs  ele- 
vated above  the  ordinary  level  cf 
mankind,  than  his  civil  rank  in  fo- 
ciety.  The  moral  architect  who 
buikVs  a  man— great  from  internal 
qualities— good  at  heart — meaning 
.nothing  but  what  is  generous  and  be- 
neficent, 
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jieficent,  and  able  to  accomplifri  his 
purpofes — is  furely  as  well  employed 
as  he  who  forms  a  heap  of  (tones 
into  a  palace,  beautiful  in  its  fym- 
metry,  magnificent  in  its  fize.  AP 
mind  is  fuperior  to  matter,  fo  is  a 
really  great  man  more  noble  than  the 
fublimeft  inanimate  productions  of  art 
or  of  nature.  To  be  the  humbleft 
labourer  in  erecting  fuch  an  edifice,  is 
an  honourabk  employment. 

If  zeal  in  a  good  caufe  has  led  to 
any  ardor  of  expreiTion,  J  truft  I  fliall 
need  no  pardon.  I  have  no  fordid 
intereft  to  ferve  in  what  I  have  done. 
I  have  not  been  obiequious  to  power. 
I  have  nothing  to  afk  of  it,  nothing 
to  expect  from  it,  and  from  the  can- 
did judgment  of  the  public  I  have 
nothing  to  fear.  I  have  employed 
13  my 
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my  literary  leifure  in  a  way  that  I 
thought  might  be  ufeful  -3  and  if  one 
idea  Only  is  ferviccable  to  the  coun- 
try, it  will  be  acknowledged  as  me- 
ritorious^ when  the  temporary  preju- 
dices of  party  mall  be  loft  in  the  ra- 
diance of  eternal  truth. 
:)!/>  "ir. 

I  am  attached  to  the  King  and  to 
the  Lords ;  but  I  am  more  attached  to 
the  Commons ;  and  I  will  adopt  the  fay- 
ing of  Rumbald  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  as  recorded  by 
Biirnet :  "  I  do  not  imagine  the  Al- 
mighty intended,  that  THE  GREATEST 

PART  OF  MANKIND    UlCllld   COlTie   in- 

to  the  world  with  faddles  on  their 
backs  and  bridles  in  their  mouths, 
and  a  FEW  ready  booted  and  fpurred 
to  ride  the  reft  to  death," 

grii/foor 
: 
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LETTER    I. 

MY    LORD, 

J  Congratulate  you  on  your  deter- 
mination to  adorn  the  luftre  of 
your  birth  by  the  accomplifhments 
of  elegant  literature.  The  eager- 
nefs  with  which  you  folicit  my 
correfpondence  is  a  compliment  to 
me,  and  a  proof  of  your  own 
ardour  in  the  purfuit  of  improve- 
ment* You  need  not  doubt  my 
B  compli- 
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compliance.  It  will  be  a  pleafmgv 
amufement  in  my  retreat,  to  contri- 
bute to  the  embellifhment  of  a  mind 
like  yours;  no  lefs  ennobled  by  a 
difpofition  to  every  generous  virtue, 
than  by  a  long  line  of  illuflrious  an  - 
ceftors. 

You  have  already  made,  under 
your  excellent  tutor,  an  uncommon 
proficiency  in  thofe  grammatical  and 
elementary  ftudies,  which,  however 
unoftentatious  in  their  appearance,  are 
necefTary  to  form  a  folid  bafis  for  a 
durable  and  beautiful  fuperflruclure. 
Proceed  in  your  conquefts  -,  but  take 
care  to  preferve  the  territory  already 
fr.bdued.  Be  not  afraid  of  literary 
labour.  At  your  age,  you  have  health 
and  ftrength  enough  to  fuppcrt  a 

great 
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great  deal,  without  the  leaft  detri- 
ment to  your  conflitution,  and  with 
a  certainty  of  pleafure  and  profit  in 
return. 

I  admire  that  prudence  which  in- 
duces you  to  employ  the  valuable 
years  of  youth  in  ufeful  and  honour- 
able ftudies,  rather  than  in  frivo- 
lous occupations ;  fuch  as  too  often 
engrofs  the  minds  of  young  men 
at  your  age,  and  in  your  elevated 
ftation.  But  forgive  the  caution  of  a 
friend.  I  dread  the  effects  of  ex- 
ample. Can  you  withftand  the  mafts 
of  ridicule  ?  For  though  your  con- 
duct will  be  eiteemed  by  all  men  of 
fenfe  and  virtue,  yet  it  will  be  derid- 
ed by  fops,  gamefters,  and  profeiTed 
men  of  pleafure. 

B  2  Arm 
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Ann  yourfclf,  my  Lord,  with  ail 
your  manly  refolution  on  firft  enter- 
ing into  life.  Your  fenfe  and  accora- 
plifhments,  feconded  by  courage  in 
fteadiiy  purfuing  the  right  path  which 
you  have  chofen,  will  awe  the  weak 
and  the  Tain  to  filence;  and,  in 
rime,  convert  their  contempt  into 
cfteem. 

In  the  mean  time,  your  fun  will 
be  rifing  glorioufly  in  the  horizon; 
and  their  feeble  luminaries  will  be 
declining  in  clouds  and  darknefs,  to 
rife  no  more.  You  will  foon  become 
an  important  character,  while  they 
will  be  finking  into  infignificance. 
Your  birth  and  fortune  will  indeed 
give  you  civil  rank-,  but  your  attain- 
ments and  your  conduct  v. 
you,  what  is  better,  the  weight  of 

perfonal 
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perfonal  authority.  Both  united  muft 
render  you,  what  every  Nobleman 
fhouldambiriouflydefiretobe,  an  or- 
nament to  your  country  and  to  human 
nature. 

But  I  know  your  liberal  fpirit, 
and  truft  to  it.  You  want  not  the 
exhortations  which  my  zeal  has  fug- 
gefted.  You  have  often  exprefled 
your  fcorn  of  being  indebted  to  acci- 
dental nobility  alone  for  perfonal  dif- 
tin&ion.  May  the  ardour  of  virtue 
which  irradiates  the  morning  of  your 
life,  glow  intenfely  at  its  noon,  and 
add  warmth  and  luftre  to  its  evening ! 
Thus  while  you  live,  you  will  be  ho- 
noured; and  at  that  day,  when  all 
human  grandeur  muft  be  levelled  to 
the  earth,  be  adorned  with  a  better 
ornament  than  an  efcutcheon. 

B  3  Forgive 
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Forgive  the  zeal  of  friendfhip. 
My  future  letters  fhall  be  principally 
on  fubje&s  of  polite  literature,  ufe- 
ful  fcience,  or  the  means  of  fupport- 
ing  the  true  dignity  of  a  Britifh 
Nobleman. 

I  am,   &c. 
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LETTER     II. 
MY    LORD, 

*XT  o u  defire  me  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count,  both  critical  and  biogra- 
phical,, of  the  ancient  claflics.  It 
Vyould  be  eafy  to  do  it;  for  the  mate- 
rials are  redundantly  copious.  But  it 
-has  been  done  fo  often,  that  the  talk 
becomes  irkfome  from  repetition. 

Give  me  leave  to  refer  you  for  in- 
formation to  the  lives  ufually  prefixed 
to  the  editions  of  the  claflics,  Greek 
and  Latin,  to  Fabricius's  Bibliothec* ; 
to  Kenneths  Lives  of  the  Greek 
Poets;  to  Crufius's,  of  the  Latin j 
and  to  Spence's  Polymetis. 

B  4  The 
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The  minds  of  the  firft  reftorers  of 
learning  were  fo  captivated  with  the 
beauties  of  the  ancients,  that  they  di- 
rected their  whole  labour  and  learning 
to  their  illuftration.  The  confequence 
is,  a  mafs  of  materials  which  has  been 
accumulating  to  this  hour ;  and  which 
has  a  tendency  to  fatiate  by  its  co- 
pioufnefs,  and  to  difgufl  by  its  per- 
petual fimilarity. 

It  is  certainly  right  to  acquaint 
yourfelf  with  the  life,  manners,  and 
character  of  an  ancient  or  a  modern 
author,  if  practicable,  before  you  un- 
dertake to  read  him.  But  I  advife  you 
not  to  dwell,  as  many  have  done,  upon 
preliminary  difcourfes  and  marginal 
notes,  fo  much,  as  to  leave  little  time 
and  attention  for  the  compofition  itfelfj 
the  grand  object  of  all;  by  which 

alone 
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alone  the  author  has  furvived  the 
wreck  of  time,  and  for  which  alone 
it  is  thought  worth  while  to  en- 
quire into  his  hiftory,  to  write  com- 
ments on  him,  or  to  introduce  him 
with  prefatory  difiertation. 

From  thofe  books  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  you  will  derive 
as  much  knowledge  as  you  will  re- 
quire in  this  department  j  unlefs  you 
mould  make  literary  hiflory  a  fa- 
vourite and  peculiar  fludy.  It  is 
indeed  a  very  entertaining  ftudy  $  and 
in  the  courfe  of  correfpondence,  I 
may  fometimes  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  fome  hints  upon  it.  But 
I  think  you  may  acquire  all  the 
biographical  knowledge  of  the  old 
daffies,  which  you  will  at  prefent 
want,  from  an  occafional  infpeftion 

of 
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of  the  authors  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  yon.  Indeed  I  have 
no  great  pleafure  in  mere  tranflation, 
or  in  tranfcription  ;  and  I  am  unwil- 
ling to  offer  a  difh  to  your  Lordfhip, 
which  has  been  fo  often  hafhed  in 
«<every  mode,  that  the  moft  ingenious 
cookery  can  fcarcely  give  it  a  new 


I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER      III. 
MY    LORD, 

/is    a   vague  and   defultory  ftudy 

"  in  youth  contributes   chiefly  to 

amufement,  I  muft  intreat  you  to  avoid 

the  habit  of  it  at  prefent,  and  to  form 

a  plan  and  fix  a  fcope. 

It  is,  my  Lord,  your  duty  to  be  a 
politician.  But  I  wifh  you  to  be  a 
politician  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe : 
one  who  lincerely  loves  his  country, 
underllands  its  real  intereft,  and  has 
judgment  and  fpirit  to  promote  it. 
Under  the  idea  of  a  politician,  in  your 
Lordfhip's  rank  and  ftation,  I  corn- 
5  prehend 
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prehend  the  knowledge  and  the  libe- 
rality of  a  philofopher. 

Your  defire,  you  tell  me,  is,  to 
lead  an  honourable  life,  adorned  with 
the  lights  of  learning ;  to  attain  a  pure 
and  elegant  ftyle  in  writing  and  con- 
verfation,  and  a  commanding  elo- 
quence in  the  fenate. 

Let  this  then  be  your  fcope ;  and 
let  all  your  efforts  in  ftudy  have  a 
reference  to  it.  The  character  is 
•fo  great  at  which  you  afpire,  that 
there  is  fcarcely  any  part  of  fcience 
and  polite  learning,  which  is  not  in 
fome  degree  conducive  to  it. 

But  the  multitude  of  objects  which 
requires  your  attention,  renders  it  ne- 
to  form  ibmething  of  a  plan. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  mean  a  ftridt  and  inflexible 
rule,  which  tends  rather  to  fhackle, 
than  to  facilitate  the  movements  of 
the  mind;  but  I  mean  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  application,  as  may  guide  with- 
out painful  reftraint,  and  govern 
without  the  fe verity  of  unrelaxing  de- 
fpotifm. 

A  thoufand  circumflances  muft 
arife,  which  may  render  a  temporary 
deviation  from  a  plkn  of  iludy,  far 
more  conducive  to  the  end,  than  an 
inviolable  adherence  to  it.  Through- 
out life  we  are  often  governed  by  cir- 
cumftances ;  and  he  that  would  con- 
duel  himfelf  entirely  by  rule  in  little 
as  well  as  great  matters,  muft  retreat 
from  fociety;  muft  live  alone  in  the 
world,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  its 
viciflitudes. 

A  plan 
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A  plan  of  ftudy  is  ufeful  chiefly  in 
pointing  out  a  return  to  the  right 
way,  after  we  have  been  forced  by 
circumftances  to  defert  it.  It  may  be 
compared  to  a  great  turnpike-road 
leading  to  the  place  of  the  traveller's 
deftination.  He  may  frequently  find 
out  a  fhorter,  or  a  pleafanter  path ; 
but  he  is  in  no  danger  of  lofing  him- 
felf,  while  he  keeps  in  view  the  high- 
way, proceeds  in  a  line  nearly  parallel, 
and  knows  how  to  return  to  it  when 
danger  or  difficulties  occur. 

Many  fevere  ftudents  in  the  uni- 
verfities  have  prefcribed  to  themfelves 
apian  of  ftudy,  in  which  the  bufmefs 
of  every  hour  of  the  day  has  been 
accurately  defcribed.  But  I  never 
heard  that  they  arrived  at  any  great 
fuperiority  over  thofe  who  allowed 

them- 
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themfelves  a  little  latitude.  The  mind, 
efpecially  when  enlivened  by  genius, 
loves  its  liberty  ->  and  roves  with  de- 
light, like  the  bee,  in  fearch  of  flowers 
of  its  own  undirected  choice. 

I  fufpect,  my  Lord,  that  they 
knew  but  little  of  the  human 
mind,  who  fuppofed  it  capable  of 
making  a  fuecefsful  tranfition  from- 
one  ftudy  to  another,  during  eight 
or  ten  hours  of  the  day,  by  the 
found  of  the  clock.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  the  abrupt  dereliction  of  a 
fubject,  in  which  the  attention  is 
deeply  engaged,  to  enter  on  another 
directed  by  a  written  plan,  would 
often  be  found  no  lefs  injurious  than 


Indeed, 
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Indeed,  though  many  have  begun 
to  ftudy  in  the  trammels  of  fevere 
method;  yet  few,  I  believe,  have  con- 
tinued it  long,  or  felt  it  on  experience 
beneficial. 

What  is  done  well,  is  ufually  done 
with  pleafure,  and  from  choice. 
Reftraint  is  in  its  nature  irkfome  to 
the  free-born  mind.  It  is  only  to  be 
impofed  where  the  utility  compen- 
fates  the  pain.  I  fhall  therefore  never 
recommend  it  to  you  when  it  is  un- 
necefTary.  Obey  the  impulfe  of  the 
moment,  even  if  the  object  to  which 
it  leads  is  but  collaterally  connected 
with  the  principal  fcope. 

The  fort  of  plan,  therefore,  you 
perceive,  which  I  advife,  is  liberal. 

I  hope 
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I  hope  that  you  will  find  it  agree- 
able ;  and,  without  unnecefTary  pain 
in  the  purfuit,  arrive  at  the  excellence 
you  defire, 

I  ani,  &c. 
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LETTER      IV. 


MY    LORD, 

•TT  OUR  Lordfhip  exprefied  a  wifh 
*  in  your  laft  letter,  that  I  would 
be  more  explicit  on  the  plan  which  I 
advifed  you  to  purfue.  I  am  happy 
in  finding  you  defirous  of  information, 
and  wifh  it  may  be  in  my  power  to 
offer  fuch  as  you  may  experience  to 
be  truly  ufeful. 

I  think  it  right,  my  Lord,  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  your  future  im- 
provements, in  that  kind  of  elegant 
and  pleafing  learning,  which  the 
French  call  the  Belles  Lettres  •>  the 
2  Englilh, 
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Englifh,  clafilcal  learning;  and  the 
Ancients,  the  ftudies  of  humanity* 
You  have  already  made  a  very 
confide rable  progrefs  in  this  de- 
partment under  your  tutor.  But  it 
muft  be  confelTed,  that  you  have 
.read  the  daffies  hitherto,  rather  for 
the  fake  of  acquiring  the  ancient 
languages,  and  exemplifying  the  rules 
of  grammar,  than  of  refining  your 
tafte,  and  of  extending  your  know- 
ledge of  life  and  manners. 

You  will  do  right  to  re-perufe  the 
moft  celebrated  of  the  dailies  with 
more  liberal  views.  Procure  the  beft 
variorum  editions  of  them  all,  for  the 
lake  of  referring  to  them  when  diffi- 
culties arife.  Begin  with  Virgil,  and 
read  him  in  the  edition  of  HE^NE. 
Do  not  trouble  yourfelf  at  firft  with 
c  a  the 
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the  variantesleffionesy  nor  with  all  thofe 
difcourfes  which  the  ingenious  editor 
entitles  ex  cur  Jus  -,  but  read  all  his 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
They  will  give  you  a  juft  idea  of  Vir- 
gil's excellence,  in  many  paflages  where 
the  beauties  may  at  firfl  not  flrike 
your  tafte.  Finilh  all  the  works  of 
Virgil,  before  you  enter  on  any  other 
claffic.  You  will  foon  read  him  with 
intereft;  which  is  feldom  the  cafe, 
when  a  claiTic  is  read  chiefly  to  ana- 
lyfe  the  conflrudtion,  in  fhort  inter- 
rupted portions,  as  at  fchool,  or  under 
a  private  tutor. 

From  thus  ftudying  and  relifhing 
Virgil,  you  will  receive  an  improve- 
ment in  your  tafte,  which  will  enable 
you  to  difcover  thofe  charms  which 
captivate  the  claffical  reader  in  all  the 
5  celebrated 
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celebrated  authors  of  the  Auguftarv 
age. 

Let  Homer's  Iliad  be  read  imme- 
diately after  Virgil's  .ZEneis.  Read 
him  without  notes;  for  no  author 
writes  more  perfpicuoufly,  and  notes 
only  diftract  attention  when  they 
are  not  neceflary.  Read  him  in 
the  Oxford  edition,  without  a  La- 
tin tranflation;  having  at  the  "fame 
time,  in  a  feparate  volume,  a  Latin 
tranflation  to  refer  to  occafionally ; 
and  to  fave  the  trouble  of  turning  over 
a  lexicon.  After  a  care Rereading  of 
the  two  or  three  firfc  books,  you  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  the  language. 
The  few  that  may  arife,  will  be 
eafily  removed  by  the  tranfiation.  I 
wilh  you  could  proceed  entirely  with- 
out a  tranflation  j  but  as  this  is  more 
c  3  perhaps 
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perhaps  than  I  ought  reafonably  to 
expect,  I  recommend  one,  merely 
to  avoid  the  toil  of  turning  over  the 
lexicon.  Not  that  I  think  the  toil 
ufelefs ;  but  I  fear  it  will  be  more 
troublefome  than  you  will  chufe  to 
fubmit  to,  elpecially  as  editions  with 
literal  tranflations  abound,  in  which 
the  meaning  of  every  word  is 
•accurately  difcovered  with  little 
labour, 

By  an  attentive  perufal  of  Virgil 
and  Homer,  you  will  not  only  have 
acquired  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
thofe  firft-rate  writers,  but  at  the 
fame  time  a  great  knowledge  of 
mythology,  and  of  that  poetical 
hiftory  which  tends  to  facilitate  the 
fludy  of  the  daffies  of  all  ages 
and  all  countries.  Other  authors 

art 
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are  to  be  read  indeed  in  due  order, 
but  Virgil  and  Homer  ihould  be  firft 
digefted.  They  will  furnifh  a  folid 
corner-flone  for  the  future  edifice, 
however  marly  or  magnificent  the 
deiign.  Not  to  weary  or  alarm 
you  with  requiring  too  much  at  once, 
I  mall  purfue  the  fubjecl  in  fubfe- 
quent  letters,  i£  amid  your  other 
employments,  you  deem  what  I  have 
already  propofed,  not  impracticable. 

But  left  you  mould  think  that  I  have 
loft  fight  of  the  plan  of  which  I 
fpoke,  I  muft  remind  you  that  the 
Belles  Lettres  conftitute  the  firft  part 
of  it.  It  will  be  followed  by  logic, 
ethics,  metaphyfics,  phyfics,  mathe- 
matics, hiftory,  philofophy,  and  ge- 
neral literature. 

I  am,  &c. 
c  4 
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LETTER     V. 

MY    LORD, 

E  authors  whom,  at  this  period 
of  your  ftudies,  I  next  re- 
commend to  your  moft  atten- 
tive re-perufal  are,  Horace,  Cicero, 
and  Demoflhenes.  Chufe  Baxter's 
edition  of  Horace,  with  the  im- 
provements of  Gefner.  The  notes 
are  ihort;  but  fo  much  the  better, 
fmce  they  are  in  a  high  degree  inge- 
nious, learned,  and  illuftrative.  I 
know  you  have  read  Horace,  as  well 
as  Virgil  and  Homer,  under  your 
tutor i  but  read  him* again,  in  this 
your  recapitulating  and  voluntary4 
coiyfe.  He  is  the  poet  of  gentle- 
men, 
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men,  and  men  of  the  world.  You 
cannot  read  and  tafle  his  beauties, 
without  improving  your  urbanity  of 
manners,  together  with  your  know- 
ledge of  polite  literature. 

The  notes,  commentaries,  and 
illuilrations  of  this  moft  favourite 
author  are,  beyond  all  reafonable 
limits,  voluminous.  They  would  of 
themfelves  fill  a  large  library.  But, 
my  Lord,  you  have  not  time  to  read 
like  aBurmanandaBentley;  and  I  am 
not  fure  that  you  ought  to  lament  it.. 
The  wheat  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  flore-houfes  of  fuch  laborious 
fcholars,  is  accompanied  with  abund- 
ance of  chaff.  They  had  great  merit, 
and  it  is  uncandid  to  detract  from  it. 
All  I  contend  for  is,  and  I  conjecture  . 
it  is  not  very  necefTary.  to  contend w 

eagerly, 
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eagerly,  that  your  Lordlhip  fhould 
not  devote  much  of  your  time  to  the 
reading  of  their  dull  notes.  If  you 
can  underftand  and  tafte  your  author 
without  them,  it  is  enough ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  you  may  un- 
derftand Horace  with  Gefner,  afiifted 
occafionally  by  the  Dauphin  edition ; 
and  that  you  will  tafte  him  by  your 
own  difcernment,  and  the  obferva- 
tions  you  have  already  made  on  men 
and  manners.  Horace  may  be  read 
rather  as  an  amufement,  than  as  a  fe- 
rious  ftudy.  You  may  carry  a  little 
pocket  edition  about  you,  and  read 
him  at  thofe  intervals  which  no  par- 
fimony  of  time  can  ever  preclude. 
Many  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pafles 
tedioufly  and  unprofitably,  which 
might  be  pleafantly  and  ufefully  em- 
ployed in  ftudying  thofe  elegant 

pieces 
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pieces  which  charmed  a  Maecenas  and 
an  Auguftus.  There  are  editions  of 
Horace  that  will  take  up  lefs  room 
in  your  pocket,  than  your  morocco 
pocket-book  and  almanack. 

But  give  me  leave  to  lead  you  to 
a  higher  order.  I  feel  a  fenriment 
of  reverence  at  the  name  of  Cicero, 
and  I  wiih  to  infpire  you  with  the 
fame.  My  Lord,  he  is  a  model,  al- 
moft  perfect,  for  an  Engliih  noble- 
man. Before  you  enter  upon  his 
works,  read  his  Life  by  Middleton ; 
and  dwell  with  particular  attention  on 
the  laft  fe6Hon  of  it,  which  deline- 
ates his  character.  Middleton  him- 
felf  is  an  excellent  writers  formed 
on  the  flyle  of  him  whofe  life  he  has 
exhibited.  Detraction  has  indeed 
robbed  Middleton  of  fome  of  his 

honours> 
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honours,  by  denying  the  originality : 
of  his  choice  of  citations ;  but  whe- 
ther this  is  well  or  ill  founded,  it 
•vtery  litde  affects  the  merit  of  his  ftyle- 
as  a  clafllcal  compofer. 

,  I  almoft  fear  to  recommend  to 
your  Lordihip,  the  perufal  of  all  that 
remains  of  Cicero,  left  you  fhould 
be  difmayed  at  the  nine  quartos  of 
Olivet.  But  yet  I  will  venture  to  ad- 
v.iie  it,  becaufe  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  be  in  the  higheft  degree  orna- 
mental to  your  mind.  It  is  true  that 
ipme  pares  of  Cicero,  as  v/ell  as  of. 
ail  other  authors,  are  more  worthy 
of  your  attention  than  others.  His 
Book  of  Offices,  and  his  Treatifes  on 
Old  Age,  on  Friendship  j.  his  Dia- 
logue on  the  Orator,  his  Brutus,  his 
Orator,  and  his  Letters,  deferve  to  be 

made 
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made  the  companions  of  a  ftudent's 
life.  They  certainly  contain  the  beft 
fentiments  of  the  human  heart,  in  the 
.beft  expreflions  offlyle  and  language. 

I  fhall  referve  the  fubject  of  his 
Orations,  and  my  recommendation  of 
Demoflhenes,  to  a  future  letter. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     VI. 

MY    LORD, 

T  AM  aware  that  thofe  who  have 
afliimed  the  office  of  recommend- 
ing books  to  ftudents,  have  erred 
greatly  by  exceeding  all  reafonable 
limits  in  the  number  which  they  have 
recommended.  I  am  afraid  you  will 
begin  to  fufpect  that  I  mall  fall  into  a 
fimilar  miftake. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  defire  you  to 
remember,  through  the  whole  of  our 
correfpondence,  that  I  prefcribe  no 
rule  of  ftudy,  which  may  not  be  cor- 
rected and  altered  by  thofe  emergent 

circum- 
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circumftances  which  it  is  not  pofiible 
to  forefee. 

From  the  great  number  of  books 
which  I  muft  of  neceflity  mention  with 
praife,  you  will  read  only  fuch  as 
your  time,  well  managed,  will  enable 
you;  you  will  felect  fuch  parts  of 
them  as  your  own  judgment  fhall 
point  out  as  moft  ufeful  and  con- 
ducive to  your  purpofe  -,  or  fuch  as 
fhall  pleafe  your  tafte,  and  accord 
with  your  inclination. 

When  your  inclination  leans  itrong- 
ly  to  any  author,  read  on,  regardlefs 
of  a  plan;  for  whatever  you  read 
with  appetite,  will  turn,  like  food,  to 
folid  nourilhment.  Befides,  the  plea- 
fure  of  following  inclination,  in  mat- 
ters 
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t ers  not  of  the  firft  moment,  is  a  rea- 
fon  fufficient  for  complying  with  it. 

Though  the  neceffary  modes  of 
grammatical  expreffion  may  lead  me 
to  fpeak  in  the  imperative  mood,  yet 
I  mail  never  aflfume  the  right  of  dicta- 
tion. Your  age  and  your  parts  juftify 
you  in  thinking  for  yourfelf.  I  fub- 
mit  to  you  my  ideas  on  the  fubjedl 
of  your  ftudies,  at  your  own  re- 
queft,  and  with  a  defire  to  promote 
the  purpofes  of  an  ingenuous  and  vir- 
tuous mind  like  yours;  but  it  will 
give  me  pleafure  to  find  you  improv- 
ing and  altering  them,  according  to 
the  fuggeflions  of  your  own  good 
fenfe,  guided  by  emergencies  and 
the  opinions  of  others  with  whom  you 

army  converfe. 

Your 
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Your  fituation  in  life  requires  ac- 
tion as  well  as  contemplation.  I  do 
not  wiiri  to  render  you  a  walking  li- 
brary, a  verbal  critic,  or  a  mere 
grammarian.  But,  in  general,  there 
is  little  danger  of  excefs  on  the  fide 
of  application  to  ftudy.  So  many 
and  powerful  are  the  temptations  to 
frivolity,  that  the  danger  is,  left  it 
fhould  engrofs  the  mind,  and  pre- 
clude all  attention  to  books,  and  all 
learning,  ufeful  and  ornamental.  I 
know  your  love  of  letters  is  ardent; 
but,  at  firft  entering  into  the  world  of 
fafhion,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  that 
your  earlier  propenfities  may  be  fu- 
perfeded  by  others  lefs  laudable. 

You  will  allow  me   therefore  to 

prefcribe  fuch  conduct  and  fuch  ftu- 

dies,  as  I  think  beft,  and  moft  con- 

D  ducivc 
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ducive  to  your  honour  and  happinefs, 
If  I  recommend  too  much  of  any 
thing,  attribute  it  to  my  anxiety  for 
your  welfare;  but  not  to  my  igno- 
. ranee  of  the  difficulty  you  will  be 
under,  of  doing  or  reading  all  that 
I  may  mention  as  worthy  your  at- 
tention and  endeavour. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  am  ready 
to  make  all  due  allowance,  and 
grant  many  indulgences;  I  cannot 
refrain  from  reminding  you,  that 
every  man,  efpecially  every  young 
and  healthy  man,  like  yourfelf,  is  able 
to  read  much  more,  than  in  the  hour 
of  timidity  and  indolence  he  is  apt 
to  imagine.  To  the  perfevering 
fpirit  of  manly  virtue  and  youthful 
ambition,  there  is  fcarcely  any  height 
which,  is  too  arduous  for  attainment. 
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Be  of  good  courage ;  and  remember 
that  by  aiming  at  great  things,  you  will 
certainly  obtain  much,  though  not  all 
at  which  you  afpire.  How  much  wifer 
£nd  nobler,  than  to  Ihrink  from  the 
purfuit  entirely,  through  a  defpair  of 
reaching  the  higheft  pinnacle  ! 

I  am,  &c. 


D  2 
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LETTER      VII. 
MY    LORD, 

T  Referved  the  fubject  of  Cicero'-s 
Orations  for  a  particular  Letter; 
becaufe  I  confider  all  that  is  con- 
nected with  oratory  as  particularly 
important  to  you,  who  intend  not 
to  pafs  your  life  in  an  ignomini- 
ous eafe,  but  in  the  purfuit  of  real 
honour,  and  the  fervice  of  your  coun- 
try. You  will  foon  be  a  member  of 
the  fenate  ;  and  your  friends  will  na- 
turally expect  to  fee  the  fruits  of  your 
ftudy  and  genius  richly  difplayed  in 
parliamentary  eloquence. 

The   world  cannot  afford  you  a 
better  model   than-  Cicero.     But  to 
receive  all  the  benefit  from  his  ora- 
tions 
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rions  which  they  are  able  to  afford, 
you  mud  read  them,  not  merely  as 
a  critic  and  grammarian,  but  with 
a  particular  view  to  improvement  in 
oratory.  You  mufl  enter  into  their 
ipirit,  be  prefent  at  the  fcenes  which 
occafioned  them,  analyfe  their  me- 
thod, and  weigh  their  arguments  in 
the  fcales  of  reafon. 

Begin  with  the  oration  for  Milo. 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  beft  -,  and  as  you  may  not  have 
time  to  read  all,  it  is  advifable,  in 
the  firft  inflance,  to  fecure  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  moft  approved. 
You  may  indeed  read  the  whole  of 
the  felection  made  for  the  ufe  of  the 
Dauphin,  previoufly  to  any  of  the 
others ;  for  to  reject  that,  or  any 
other  common  books,  merely  becaufe 
D  3  they 
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they  are  common,  is  a  proof  of 
affectation  and  fooliih  conceit,  rather 
than  of  good  fenfe.  I  confefs  that 
the  edition  for  the  life  of  the 
Dauphin,  is  not  in  much  efteem 
among  the  learned,  and  that  it  is 
calculated  chiefly  for  learners ;  but  it 
is  an  ufeful  felecliion,  and  may  very 
properly  be  read  by  you,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  other  orations.  You 
will  fometimes  find  a  difficult  paffage, 
which  the  notes  in  this  edition  will 
ufually  illuftrate.  If  they  fhould  not, 
pafs  it  over,  and  read  on  without  in- 
terruption. The  difficulty  will  pro- 
bably vanifh  at  a  fecond  reading ;  or 
it  may  be  removed  by  the  afliftance 
of  an  intelligent  friend.  At  all  events, 
let  it  not  impede  your  progrefs,  or 
cool  the  glow  of  animation  which 
you  may  have  caught,  and  which 

will 
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will-  conduce  more  to  your  improve- 
ment in  eloquence,  than  the  notes 
of  all  the  commentators. 

Though  I  wifh  you  to  make  the 
works  of  Cicero  your  particular  ftudy, 
yet  I  cannot  advife  you  to  trouble 
yourfelf  with  more  notes  than  thofe 
which  are  indifpenfably  necefTary  to 
illuftrate  allufions  to  hiftorical  facts, 
to  ancient  laws,  and  to  local  prac- 
tices and  cuftoms.  The  Claris  Cice- 
roni ana  of  ErnefttiS)  v/hich  you  may 
procure  in  a  feparate  octavo  volume, 
will  anfwer  your  purpofe  entirely. 
Let  it  always  be  at  hand  while  you 
read  Cicero.  It  is  printed  in  the  kit 
volume  of  the  Oxford  edition  ;  but. 
it  is  cumbrous  in  a  quarto  fize,  and 
the  labour  of  inveftigating  words  in 
j  is  fufficiently  irkibme,  with- 
p  4,  out. 
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out  the  additional  incumbrance  of  an 
unwieldy  volume.  You  will  re- 
member at  the  fame  time,  that  I  do 
not  interdict  your  reading  of  any 
notes,  if  you  mould  have  time,  and 
mould  take  a  pleafure  in  the  learning 
and  ingenuity  which  they  often  dif- 
play.  All  I  mean  is,  to  exprefs  my 
opinion  of  the  impropriety  of  divert- 
ing the  attention  which  is  due  to  an 
author,  and  which  fuch  authors  as 
Cicero  will  amply  reward,  from  the 
valuable  text  to  the  annotations, 
which  are  often  of  dubious  authority, 
and  expreffed  in  dubious  Latin.  It  has 
been  juftly  obferved,  that  many  a 
celebrated  antient  author,  furrounded 
by  a  vafl  accumulation  of  comments, 
is  fcarcely  feen,  and  refembies  a  little 
boat  in  the  wide  ocean,  or  a  jewel 
loft  in  a  dunghill.  I  wifh,  my 

Lord, 
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Lord,  to  bring  forward  the.  author 
bimfelftQ  your  notice,  to  imprefs  his 
words  -ftrongly  on  your  mind,  to 
tinge  you  with  the  colour  of  his 
ftyle,  and  to  work  his  fentiments 
into  your  bofom.  Shall  Gnevius 
and  Burmannus  overwhelm  Cicero 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  even 
while  they  are  undertaking  to  illuf- 
trate  him  ?  Read  the  text,  and  truir., 
while  you  read,  to  your  own  under- 
ftanding.  Grapple  with  your  author 
by  the  exertions  of  your  native  vi- 
gour. Dare  to  enter  the  temple  at 
once,  without  lingering  in  the  porch. 
Life  is  too  fhort,  to  ipend  any  time 
in  fuperfluous  preparation. 

I  am,  &c. 
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MY  LORD, 

*  the  great  number  of  Orations 
which  Cicero  delivered,  fifty- 
nine  are  extant  at  this  day;  a  num- 
ber fufficient  to  furnilh  ample  em- 
ployment for  the  mofl  diligent  ftudent 
of  modern  eloquence. 

But  I  repeat  my  advice,  that 
you  mould  firfc  read  the  beft  of 
them,  and  leave  thofe  which  are 
not  above  mediocrity,  or  which 
at  leaft  are  lefs  celebrated  than 
others,  to  the  contingency  of  a  future 
occafion..  I  have  already  recom- 
mended 
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mended  the  Oration  for  Milo.  You 
will  read  all  that  are  contained  in  the 
Daqphin  feledftion.  But  you  will  not 
be  fatisfied  without  reading  that  for 
Aulus  Cluentius.  In  other  orations, . 
Cicero  is  faid  to  have  out-done 
others  j  in  this,  himfelf.  The  feven 
Harangues  on  the  famous  bufinefs  of 
Verres,  and  the  fourteen  agamfl  An- 
thony, will  of  courfe  excite,  as  they 
will  richly  reward,  your  attention. 

When  you  fhall  have  read  all 
thefe,  with  the  afTiftance  of  Er- 
neftus's  indexes,  I  think  you  may-' 
be  congratulated  on  your  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  the  greateft  fpeak- 
ers  and  beft  men  whom  antiquity 
has  produced.  You  will  want  no 
farther  directions  for  the  iludy  of 
Cicero,  You  will  have  contracted 
8  an 
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an  efteem  for  the  man,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  modern  detractors,  and  a 
tafte  for  his  works,  however  neglect- 
ed. You  will,  without  my  mitigation, 
read  the  reft  of  his  harangues  at  your 
leifure  and  from  choice.  Your  im- 
provement will  infallibly  be  great 
and  fecure.  Quintilian,  a  mod 
judicious  writer,  has  afferted,  as 
you  may  remember,  that  he  who 
is  delighted  with  Cicero,  may  de-- 
pend  upon  it,  that  he  has  made  no 
fmall  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  elo- 
quence. 

I  know  it  has  been  the  fafhion  to  de- 
tract both  from  the  moral  and  the  lite- 
rary character  of  Cicero  :  and  indeed 
neither  his  life  nor  his  writings  are 
without  the  characteriftics  of  humani- 
ty. He  was  fometimes  too  timid  in  his 
v  conduct, 
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-conduct,  and  too  diffufe  in  his  ftyle. 
But,  my  Lord,  his  excellencies  pre- 
dominate in  a  more  than  common 
proportion ;  and  his  detractors  have 
had  chiefly  in  view,  the  attainment  of 
diftinction  for  themfelves,  by  fmgu- 
larity  of  opinion,  and  die  gratification 
x)f  their  pride,  by  pretenfions  to  fa- 
perior  fagacity. 

lam,  &c. 
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LETTER      IX. 


'  MY    LORD, 

A  s   oratory    is   very  properly  the 
*   object  of  your  prefent  (Indies,  I 
-  muft  conduct   you   from  Cicero  to 
iDemofthenes.      You    have     Greek 
enough  to  read  him,  with  very  little 
affifbance    either   from    lexicons    or 
tranQations.     Condefcend  to  refume, 
during  your  earlier  fludies,  the  edition 
which  you  ufed  under  your  tutor.     I 
.  think  it  was  Mounteney's ;  in  which, 
though  there  are   but  few  orations, 
there  are  enough  to  give  an  appetite 
for  more,  and  to  lead  you  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Taylor. 

Everv 
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Every  common-place  critic  talks 

x)f  the  vehemence  of  Demofthenes; 
but  vehemence  alone  is  a  flight  re- 
commendation of  oratory.  Vehe- 
mence is  the  quality  which  marks  the 
rhetoric  of  a  fcold.  You  may  hear 

•it  in  great  perfection  in  the  flreets 
and  the  market-places.  The  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  Demofthenes  is  a 
folidity  of  reafoning,  expreffed  with 

-a  force  of  ftyle;  and  both  united, 
command  afTent  and  conviction.  He 
fights  with  a  weapon  at  once  fharp, 
poliihed,  and  marly.  It  cuts  like  a 
two-edged  fword,  and  falls  with  the 
force  of  a  battle-axe.  I  will  not 
however  enter  into  a  general  en- 

•'Comium  of  an  author  whom  all  com- 
mend, and  who  is  now  feated  in 
fuch  eminent  rank,  that  praife  can  no 

longer 
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longer  aggrandize,  nor  difpraife  de- 
preciate,  his  character. 

But  his  beauties  are  not  of  that 
fort    which    difplay    themfelves    on 
•a    curfory   pcruial.      His    folid    ore 
muft  be  dug  for  with  perfevering  la- 
.bour.     I  do  not  mean  that  his  fub- 
ject-matter  is  difficult  of  comprehen- 
iion,  for  it  was  addreffed  to  the  lowed 
of  the  peoples    but  the   excellence 
of  his  diction  cannot  be  underftood 
by  a   modern,    who  is  unacquainted 
with    the    curious    art    of   the   an- 
.cients,    in    the    formation    of  their 
ftyle.     The  nicety  with  which  they 
examined  the  ftructure  of  fentences, 
exceeds  all  that   the   moderns  ever 
attempted  in  fludying  the  beauties  of 
competition.     Perhaps  the  inharmo- 
nious 
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nious  languages  of  the  moderns  can- 
not eafily  admit  of  it. 

I  do  not  defire  you  at  prefent  to 
enter  into  the  minute  enquiries  of 
a  critical  anatomift.  But  you  will 
not  tafte  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes, 
till  you  fhall  have  formed  an  idea  of 
the  ancient  rhythmus,  and  tuned 
your  ear  to  the  finiflied  periods  of  an 
Athenian  orator. 

I  know  not  how  this  can  be  better 
effected,  than  by  habituating  yourfelf 
to  pronounce  aloud,  whole  para- 
graphs from  the  orations  of  Demof- 
thenes,  with  all  the  fire  and  ani- 
mation which  you  will  feel  from 
warmly  entering  into  the  caufe. 
Pronounce  them  repeatedly  in  your 
itudy,  till  you  perceive  the  full 
E  force 
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force  and  harmony  of  every  pe- 
riod. Imitate  the  mufician  who 
pra&ifes  a  new  piece  of  mufic  till  he 
difcovers  its  excellence;  not  de- 
fponding  becaufe  at  firft  it  prefents 
nothing  but  difcord,  but  perfevering 
till  he  catches  the  very  fpirit  and  idea 
of  the  compofer. 

When  you  have  difcovered  the 
proper  paufes  or  c<ejur<e>  mark  them 
with  your  pencil.  Then  obferve 
how  one  part  of  a  period  correfponds 
with  the  other  in  beautiful  propor- 
tion. You  will  thus  not  only  feel  the 
pleafure  of  his  fine  ftyle,  but  fee  the 
caufe  of  it,  and  become  at  once  a 
judge  and  an  artifl.  You  will  find 
that  every  word  has  its  place,  like  the 
flones  in  a  beautiful  piece  of  ai  chi- 
tefture  -,  from  which,  if  it  mould  be 

removed, 
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removed,  the  fymmetry  will  be  de- 
ranged, and  the  graceful  refult  of  the 
whole  diminifhed  or  deftroyed.  Ob* 
ferve  the  fame  method  in  reading  all 
authors  who  excel  in  ftyle. 


Read  aloud,  obferving  the  rhyth- 
mus,  and  the  clofe  of  every  fen- 
tence.  Let  the  groves  of  your 
father's  park  re  found  with  Ro- 
man and  Athenian  eloquence ;  nor 
be  afraid  of  difturbing  the  Dryads. 
The  young  men  who  make  a  figure 
nowhere  but  in  the  chace,  at  the 
gaming-table,  and  over  the  bottle, 
may  call  you  mad,  if  they  fliould 
overhear  you;  but  time  will  difco.- 
ver  that  you  were  hunting  nobler 
game  than  they  know  how  to  pur- 
fue.  What  figure  will  they  make 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  when  every 
E  2  peer 
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peer  fhall  be  hanging  on  your  lips, 
and  admiring  in  you,  the  found  phi- 
lofopher,  the  intelligent  flatefman, 
and  the  nervous  orator  ? 

I  have  before  hinted,  that  you 
muft  be  well  armed  againft  the 
aflaults  of  ridicule,  if  you  afpire  at 
uncommon  excellence.  The  know- 
ing young  men  have  no  weapon  to 
aflail  you  but  ridicule. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER      X. 


MY    LORD, 

AFTER  you  fhall  have  repeatedly 
read,  marking  the  paufes,  ex- 
amining the  rhythmus,  and  .  pro- 
nouncing aloud,  at  leaft  a  hundred 
times  over,  the  few  orations  of  De- 
mofthenes  which  Mounteney  has  edit- 
ed -,  I  would  put  into  your  hands,  as  a 
convenient  book,  the  edition  of  Luc- 
chelini,  publifhed  in  London  by  Allen. 
Go  through  it,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  you  went  through  Mounteney's. 
You  will  indeed  find  the  fame  ora- 
tions inferted  in  it,  as  in  Mounte- 
ney's; but  you  will  alfo  find  feven 
E  3  or 
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or  eight  additional.  Read  them  all. 
Pronounce  them  all  with  the  ftricteft 
attention  to  time,  and  to  thofe  marks 
of  your  pencil,  which  I  recom- 
mended before,  and  which  I  compare 
to  bars,  or  to  refts,  in  your  mufic- 
books. 

Your  ear  will  now  be  formed,  and 
you  will  chufe  to  proceed,  for  the 
pleafure  of  the  progrefs,  to  the  ora- 
tion for  Ctefiphon,  publifhed  with 
the  fpeech  of  .^Efchines  againfl  hima 
in  the  edition  of  Foulkes  and  Friend. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  that 
celebrated  conteft.  The  oration  of 
^Efchines  is  admirable.  How  much 
more  fo,  that  of  Demoflhenes, 
which  defeated  it  entirely,  I  hope 
your  cultivated  taile  will  now  imme- 
diately perceive.  Pay  particular  at- 
/  •TITN 

tention 
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tention  to  the  oration  againft  Midias  ; 
for  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
be  a  mailer-piece. 

On  this  topic  I  need  not  urge  you 
any  farther.  You  will  eagerly  purchafe 
Taylor's  Demcfthenes,  which,  though 
left  imperfect,  is  well  worthy  of  your 
pofTeffion  ;  and  I  think  you  will  not 
reft  fatisfied  without  the  edition  of 
Wolfius,  in  three  volumes  in  folio- 
Be  not  alarmed;  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  mould  read  all  the  Orations ; 
but  I  think  you  will  chufe  to  have 
them  all  in  your  collection,  that  you 
may  refer  to  them  as  occafion  or  in- 
clination may  require. 

In  your  letter,  which  I  have  juft 

received,  you  mention  Leland's  tranf- 

lation  of  Demoflhenes,    and  (lightly 

E  4  hint, 
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hint,  that  you  have  read  a  few 
tions  in  it,  without  being  imprefTed 
with  that  exalted  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal, which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
infpire. 

To  detraft  from  eftablifhed  fame 
is  invidious.  Dr.  Leland  was  a  valu- 
able man,  and  a  good  writer ;  but 
his  tranflation  of  Demofthenes  ap- 
pears to  be  a  feeble  performance.  I 
do  not  fay  that  the  meaning  is  not 
faithfully  preferred;  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  force  and  animation 
of  the  original  flyle  are  not  attained. 
Take  care  not  to  form  your  idea  of 
authors  from  translations  only.  As 
to  Leland,  you  may  ufe  his  work  by 
way  of  comment,  where  difficulties 
arife  5  or  you  may  ufefully  run  over 

an 
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an  oration  in  Englifh,  previoufly  to 
reading  it  in  Greek,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain, at  an  eafy  rate,  introductory 
knowledge  of  the  fubjedt  and  the 
method.  But  I  muft  apprife  you 
that  there  is  danger,  when  once. you 
begin  to  ufe  a  tranflation,  of  never 
defifting  from  its  ufe.  It  is  a  power- 
ful allurement  to  the  indulgence  of 
indolence  ;  and  how  many  apparent 
ftudents  are  deceived  by  that  fyren ; 
and  liftening  to  her  voice,  lofe  all 
their  habits  of  induflry,  and  with 
them  all  hope  and  chance  of  great 
improvement  and  intellectual  plea- 
fure  ! 

I  am,  Sec. 
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LETTER      XI. 


MY    LORD, 

Y  o  u  R  chief  object  in  reading  De- 
mofthenes,  is  not  merely  a  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language,  but  improvement  in  elo- 
quence ;  by  catching  his  fire,  and 
imitating  the  force  of  his  ftyle  and 
the  llrength  of  his  reafoning,  in  your 
own  future  orations.  Your  princi- 
pal attention  is  therefore  to  be  paid 
to  him  as  a  fine  writer,  and  a  model 
of  eloquence.  But  it  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  underftand  him  fully  as 
you  proceed;  and  for  this  purpofe, 
you  muft  often  have  recourfe  to 

colla- 
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collateral  and  auxiliary  information. 
Though  clear  and  perfpicuous  in  his 
ftyle,  yet  in  hiflorical  allufions,  and 
legal  practices,  or  cuftoms,  he  can- 
not be  completely  underflood  with- 
out a  commentator,  or  a  perfect 
knowledge  'of  the  hiftory  of  Athens 
during  the  fhort  period  of  his  political 
activity. 

The  perufal  of  the  argument  pre- 
fixed to  every  oration,  will  ufually 
throw  fufficient  light  upon  it,  to  en- 
able you  to  proceed  with  pleafure.  But 
you  will  fometimes  find  it  neceflary 
to  examine  the  Latin  notes  fubjoined 
to  Mounteney's,  and  thofe  alfo  in 
the  iecond  volume  of  Allen's  edition. 
But  never  turn  to  them,  unlefs  when 
you  cannot  proceed  without  them. 
Many  of  Taylor's  notes  relpect  the 

flate 
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ftate  of  the  text,  the  different  readings, 
the  errors  of  copy  ids,  with  which,  at 
prefent,  you  have  no  occafion  to 
trouble  yourfelf,  fmce  your  objecl:  is 
not  verbal  criticifm  j  but  ftyle,  me- 
thod, and  argumentation.  While 
you  are  glowing  with  the  fire  of  De- 
mofthenes,  I  ihould  lament  to  fee 
you  benumbed,  on  a  fudden,  with 
a  long  account  of  various  readings 
in  a  dozen  manufcripts  or  printed 
copies.  The  other  notes  of  that 
learned  editor  are  well  worth  your 
attentive  perufal. 

You  will  read  the  Grecian  hiftory 
of  the  period  at  which  your  author 
flourifhed  with  peculiar  attention. 
Add  to  it,  the  Life  of  Philip.  And, 
if  you  have  leifure,  you  may  alfo 

have 
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have  recourfe  to  Tourreil's  celebrated 
French  tranflation. 

The  valuable  and  curious  account 
of  Demofthenes,  prefixed  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Wolfius  as  a  preface,  will 
give  you  a  complete  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Demofthenes,  as  it  was 
conceived  by  the  befl  judges  of  anti- 
quity. And  I  refer  you  to  it  as  to 
the  fountain-head  of  intelligence  con- 
cerning Demofthenes,  whence  the 
moderns  have  chiefly  derived  thofe 
ftreams  which  they  have  abundantly 
difFufed.  There  is,  you  will  obferve, 
a  great  deal  to  be  read  •>  but  indeed  it 
is  worth  the  labour ;  for  it  contains 
much  elegant  and  very  interefting 
erudition. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     XIL 


MY    LORD, 

NE  of  your  firft  objects,  I  have 
already  faid,  is  the  ftudy  of 
rhetoric;  but  not  by  dry  rules  and 
technical  terms.  You  ftudy,  a  volun- 
tary fcholar,  under  fuch  tutors  as  De- 
mofthenes  and  Cicero.  They  have 
fet  you  patterns ;  and  you  are  to  fol- 
low them  not  fervilely,  but  with  a 
generous  emulation  to  reach  their 
excellence  in  your  own  language, 
and  to  naturalize  their  beauty  in 
your  own  country.  Practice  then, 
will  promote  your  purpofe  far  better 

than 
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than  theory.  Theory  enough  you, 
will  derive  from  an  afllduous  fludy 
of  thofe  orators,  from  whom  the 
rhetoricians  formed  their  rules; 
often  giving  the  hard  name  of  a 
figure,  and  the  pompous  appearance 
of  art,  to  modes  of  thinking,  and  to 
forms  of  utterance,  which  were  plainly 
the  refult  of  common  fenfe,  the  fen- 
timents  and  the  language  of  nature. 

The  praftice,  or  exercife,  which 
I  recommend,  mud  confift  of  daily 
compofition,  and  frequent  recitation. 

Chufe  any  of  the  common  topics  of 
political  or  judicial  debate,  which  may 
be  agitated  in  England  at  the  time  you 
are  exerciiing  -,  and  compofe  a  fpeech 
with  as  much  accuracy  and  refem- 

blance 
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blance  to  your  model,  Cicero  or 
Demofthenes,  as  you  are  able.  Com- 
pofe  not  indolently,  but  with  the 
utmoft  exertion  of  your  genius.  En- 
deavour to  feel  and  think,  juft  as  if 
you  were  fpeaking  at  the  bar,  or  in 
parliament,  while  all  around  you  is 
wrapt  in  filence.  I  know  there  is 
fome  difficulty  in  working  up  your 
mind  to  fuch  a  pitch  in  the  folitude 
-  of  your  library.  But  the  power  of 
a  warm  and  lively  imagination  can 
overcome  the  difficulty.  When  you 
mall  have  written  your  harangue, 
fpeak  it  with  all  the  vehemence, 
pathos,  or  elegant  modulation,  which 
the  nature  of  the  lubjecl  will  admit. 
Write  every  day,  and  recite  at  lead 
two  or  three  times  in  the  week,  with 
the  mod  earned  endeavours  to  excel. 
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My  Lord,  I  do  really  believe,  thar 
a  ftudent  may  pore  over  the  be  ft 
treatijes  of  rhetoric  for  feven  years, 
and  at  laft  come  forth  as  fiient  as  a 
ftatue  -t  while  you,  in  this  mode,  that 
of  imitating  'thv  befl  models ,  will  be 
able  in  a  little  time,  to  fpeak  well  on 
every  topic  which  may  come  pro- 
perly before  you. 

But  when  I  advife  your  Lordfhip 
to  cultivate  oratory  by  practice  ra- 
ther than  by  rule,  I  do  not  mean  to 
infinuate,  that  you  mufb  fit  down  in 
totiil  ignorance   of  what  the    rheto- 
ricians have  been  teaching  mankind 
with  fo   much  parade.      I  earneflly 
jecommend  to  you  the   reading   of 
felecl    parts    of    Quintilian.      The 
F  whole 
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whole  of  Rollin's  edition  will  not, 
I  think,  be  more  than  you  may  read 
with  pleafure.  Of  this  favourite 
author  I  lhall  fay  more  ii*  my  next 
letter. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     XIII. 


MY    LORD, 

?QO  numerous  have  been  the  writers 
on  the  art  of  fpeaking,  that,  I 
dare  fay,  a  thoufand  books  of  rhe- 
toric, of  various  kinds,  and  in  va- 
rious languages,  might  be  recom- 
mended to  your  notice.  If  you  can 
find  time,  you  will  receive  much 
improvement  from  Schetlerus's  Pr#- 
cepta  Styli  bene  Latini.  But  I  have 
pointed  out.  a  fhorter  way;  and  am» 
lure  you  will  think  it  a  pleafanter. 
Whether  it  will  be  equally  or  more 
fuccefsful,  depends  upon  your  own 
ardour  and  perfeverance. 

p  2  But 
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But  I  recommended  Quintilian , 
he  is  indeed  a  moft  excellent  writer, 
and  worthy  of  your  fludy,  for  his 
goodneis  of  heart,  and  his  general 
good  fenfe,  independently  of  his  in- 
flruction  as  a  mailer  of  rhetoric. 

As  a  roafter  of  rhetoric,  he  is  the 
beft  qualified  of  any  I  know,  to 
introduce  you  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  excellencies  of  Cicero  and  De- 
moflhenes. 

Always  fearful  of  requiring  too 
much,  I  do  not  recommend  the 
whole  of  Quintilian's  work,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  elaborate  edition  of  Cap- 
peronnerius.  That  excellent  didadtic 
author,  Pvdlin,  has  publifhed  a  moft 
agreeable  abridgment.  Procure  a 
fmall  Paris  edition,  to  carry  in  your 

pocket. 
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pocket.  Contract  an  intimacy  with 
Quintillian,  and  I  will  engage  that  you 
will  love  him  as  a  friend,  while  you 
refped  him  as  an  inftrudor.  From  a 
frequent  converfation  with  him,  you 
will  improve  in  good  fenfe  and  found 
reafoning,  in  tafte,  and  in  the  art  of 
juft  criticifm. 

He  is  fometimes  a  little  difficult ; 
but  Rollin  generally  removes  the  dif- 
ficulty, by  fliort  well-chofen  notes* 
which  afford  much  light,  without  con- 
fuming  much  time. 

If  I  Ihould  tell. you  how  greatly 
I  admire  Quintilian,  you  would  at- 
tribute my  praifes  to  the  prejudice 
of  an  unreafonable  partiality.  I  have 
long  made  him  my  companion  ;  and 
F  3  I  know 
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!  know  no  author  in  didaRks  that 
equals  the  merit  of  Quintilian.  If  you 
anxioufly  defife  improvement,  read 
Quintilian  repeatedly.  I  am  fure  I 
cannot  give  you  better  advice  for 
the  conduct  of  your  ftudies  in  elo- 
quence, after  having  endeavoured  to 
fecure  your  firfl  attention  to  the 
great  models,  Cicero  and  Demcf- 
thenes.  However  paradoxical  it  may 
feem,  I  wim  you  to  contemplate  the 
great  works  of  genius,  before  you- 
ftudy  the  minute  rules  of  art ;  and  to 
feel  as  nature  dictates,  before  your  ar- 
dour is  cooled  by  technical  theory. 

You  may  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I 
do  not  recorrtmend  the  rhetoric  of 
Ariftotle.  I  leave  it  to  your  future 
ftudies,  and  to  your  own  option. 
Ariitotle  wrote  in  a  manner,  fo  dry 

and 
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and  jejune,  as  difgufts  and  deters  a 
young  reader.  I  am  far  from  mean- 
ing to  detraft  from  him  -,  for  I  con- 
fider  him  as  one  who  underftood 
human  nature  better  than  moft  of 
the  fons  of  Adam ;  and  who  derives 
the  inftruftions  he  gives,  from  the 
fcudy  of  man,  and  the  anatomy  of 
the  heart.  But  he  requires  a  reader 
of  mature  judgment,  and  that  degree 
of  improvement  already  obtained, 
which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a  didactic 
author  to  produce. 

The  rhetorical  books  of  Cicero 
are  alfo,  like  thofe  of  Ariftotle,  betr 
ter  adapted  to  the  manly  than  the 
juvenile  age ;  becaufe  they  are  in 
fubtle  dialogues ;  where  erroneous 
opinions  are  maintained  by  fome  of 
the  interlocutors,  with  fueh  ingenuity, 
F  4  as 
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as  may  deceive  and  miflead  a  young 
ftudent,  whofe  judgment  is  not 
confirmed  by  experience  and  re- 
flection. They  are  however  polite 
conferences ;  and  well  worthy  of 
your  perufal,  for  the  elegance  of 
their  language,  the  urbanity  of  their 
'manners,  and  the  generoiity  of  their 
fentiments.  But  the  rhetorical  in- 
ftruction  in  them  is  too  widely  dif- 
fufed,  to  be  eafily  reduced  to  a  clear 
and  fyfternatic  form.  It.  is  juflly 
obferved  by  Rollin,  that  Quintilian 
unites  the  beauties  of  Cicero  and  Ari- 
flotle,  without  their  abilrufenefs.  He 
adorns  the  fubtlety  of  the  ftagyrite, 
by  introducing  the  flowers  of  Cice- 
ronian eloquence  -,  and  while  he  en- 
tertains the  young  ftudent  with  the 
charms  of  his  ftyle,  he  exercifes  the 
abilities  of  the  profoundeft  fcholar, 
by  the  folidity  of  his  fenfe. 

Quintilian 
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Quintilian  and  Cicero  mutually 
reflect  lights  on  each  other. 

•Let  Cicero,  therefore,  be  your 
mailer,  in  ftyh,  and  Quintilian,  in- 
the  rules  of  rhetoric.  Ariftotle  may 
remain  on  your  fhelves,  till  your  own 
inclination  mail  prompt  you  to  take 
him  down. 

I  am,  &c 
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LETTER     XIV. 


MY    LORD, 

T  N  the  ftucly  of  rhetoric,  unlike  a 
profeflbr  of  anatomy,  who  pre- 
fents  to  you  a  Ikeletcn,  rather  than  a 
beautiful  living  body,  I  advife  you 
to  contemplate  the  finifhed  mafter- 
pieces  of  eloquence  produced  by 
genius,  polifhed  by  art,  and  brought, 
as  far  as  human  nature  will  allow,  to 
confummate  perfection.  The  dry 
books  of  rhetoric  which  flarve  the 
genius  by  their  meagre  diet,  I  leave 
to  ftudents  who  talk  of  eloquence  in 
the  fchools;  but  who  will  have  no 
opportunity,  as  you  will,  of  difplay- 


ing 
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ing  it  in  the  fenate  or  at  the  bar.  You, 
my  Lord,  will  fpend  your  valuable 
time  of  preparation  better  than  in 
talking  about:  it  and  about  it.  You 
will  imbibe  as  much  of  theory  as  is 
neceflary,  and  no  more ;  and  then 
plunge  into  the  practice.  Have  cou- 
rage ;  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that 
you  will  iwim  without  corks,  while 
the  rhetoricians  from  the  fchools  ihali 
Icarcely  be  able  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water. 

But  if  there  is  any  author  on  the 
art  of  rhetoric  leis  dreary  than  the 
J'cholajlic  rhetoricians,  and  you  chufe 
to  read  him,  by  all  means  purfue  your 
inclination.  If  there  is  any  rhetorician 
with  the  genius  of  an  orator,  I  exhort: 
you  to  fiudy  him  \  and  what  think  you 

of 
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of  Longinus  ?  Panegyric  has  been 
lavifh  in  his  praife.  But  to  fpeak  the 
truth,  I  think  you  will  learn  more 
from  his  example  than  his  precepts. 
He  teaches  little  by  rule ;  but  his 
flyle  is  fine,  his  fentiments  noble. 
Plotinus  calls  Longinus  a  philologer  3 
not  a  philofopher.  Longinus  cer- 
tainly bears  no  refemblance  to  Ari- 
flotle,  and  indeed  very  little  to  Quin- 
tilian.  Read  Longinus,  as  I  have 
advifed  you  to  read  Demoithenes, 
ALOUD  y  for  he  is  in  truth  an  oratory 
in  the  Ihape  of  a  critic.  Catch  his  fpi- 
rit ;  and  it  will  ennoble  your  eloquence, 
it  will  ennoble  your  heart,  more 
than  the  blood  of  the  Tudors. 
His  Treatife  on  the  Sublime,  or 
rather  on  f  re-eminent  excellence,  for 
ib  I  might  entitle  it,  is.  but  Ihort; 

and 
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and  if  you  have  a  good  appetite, 
you  may  devour  and  digeil  the  whole 
in  a  fortnight, 

Mr.  Toup's  edition  of  Longinus, 
fo  far  as  concerns  the  ftate  of  the 
text,  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  Biihop 
Pearce.  It  was  fubfequent  to  it ; 
and  Mr.  Toup,  I  believe,  was  a  far 
better  Greek  icholar  than  the  good 
bifhop,  whofe  merit,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  eileemed, 
The  bifhop's  notes  are  well  worth 
your  attention ;  but  read  the  text  in 
Toup's  edition.  Remember  my  old 
.and  repeated  advice.  Let  the  text 
of  your  authors  occupy  the  firft  and 
greateil  mare  of  your  attention. 
Many  fcholars  actually  take  more 
•delight  in  the  notes  than  the  text; 
and  fecm  to  have  forgotten  their 

author, 
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author,  while  they  are  imraerfed 
in  the  commentary.  Pray  beware 
of  thefe  Lethsean  waters.  The  notes 
in  tTottitfr's  edition  are  too  nume- 
rous, and  frequently  little  to  the 
purpofe.  Fcuf's  and  Rhunkenius's 
notes  chiefly  concern  the  correctnefs 
of  the  text,  and  the  collation  of 
manufcripts  $  and  therefore,  though 
very  valuable,  are  not  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  your  Lordfhip's  liberal 
fbudies,  which  are  to  terminate  in 
life  and  a6tion,  and  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  made  of  a  cloifler. 
You  v/ill  be  thankful  to  the  verbal 
critics  for  giving  you  a  correct- 
ed text ;  but  you  will  not  trouble 
yourfelf  about  the  means  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  correct  it. 
That  was  their  affair,  and  they  have 
jdifcharged  the  duty  faithfully.  They 
5  have 
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have  fully  evinced  their  learning,  in- 
genuity, and  induftry.  The  world 
knows  their  excellence;  and  you, 
my  Lord,  will,  for  the  prefent,  give 
them  credit  for  it,  without  troubling 
yourfelf  to  examine  the  teftimonies. 
Your  bufmefs  is  with  the  mailer,  and 
not  with  his  fervile  retinue. 

The  Englifti  tranflation  of  Longi- 
nus  by  Dean  Smith,  has  been  in 
great  repute.  It  is  certainly  the 
beil  tranflation  of  him  in  Englifh; 
but  I  do  not  think  your  Lordfhip 
will  be  able  to  form  from  it  a  juft 
idea  of  the  animated  flyle  of  Longi- 
nus.  Befides,  as  the  Dean  was 
under  the  necefiity  of  following 
Pearce's  text,  which  is  not  very 
correct,  he  has  in  fome  places 
mifreprefented  Longinus,  which  he 

would 
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would  not  have  done,  had  Mr. 
Toup's  edition  been  publifhed  when 
he  wrote. 

I  mention  the  imperfe&ions  of 
tranflations,  chiefly  to  induce  your 
Lord/hip  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ori- 
ginals y  and  not  to  acquiefce,  through 
mere  indolence,  in  a  faint  copy.  And 
i  do  it  the  more  folicitoufly,  be- 
caufe  many  fenfible  men,  who  have 
forgotten  their  fchool  attainments, 
contend,  that  to  read  the  original 
languages  is  now  an  unnecefTary 
trouble,  and  mere  pedantry;  fmce 
all  that  is  valuable  in  them  may 
be  read  more  compendioufly  in 
•excellent  tranflations  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. I  mud  not  clofe  my  letter 
without  defiring  you  to  read,  as  a 
preparation  for  Longinus^  the  learned 

difierta- 
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difTertation  of  Schardam  prefixed  by 
Toup  to  his  edition.  I  regret  that 
an  edition  from  fo  accurate  a  critic, 
and  from  an  univerfity  preis,  fnould 
not  be  free  from  grofs  typographical 
-errata.  You  will  be  aware  of  them, 
.and  correct  as  you  read. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER      XV. 

MY    LORD, 

TIN  WILL  ING  as  I  am  to  require 
more  of  you  than  your  time 
will  admit,  I  do  not  mention  Deme- 
trius Pbalereus,  and  Dionyfius  of 
HalicarnaJfuSy  two  other  juftly  cele- 
brated rhetoricians,  as  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  be  read  by  you :  but 
I  recommend  them  as  a  very  defi- 
rable  part  of  your  rhetorical  ftudies, 
when  opportunity  Ihall  enable  you, 
and  your  inclination  lead  you,  to  ftudy 
them  with  the  attention  they  deferve. 

The  book  of  Dionyfius  the  Hali- 
carnaffian,  on  the  ftmRure  of  words, 

is 
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is  a  moft  curious,  ingenious,  and  in- 
ftruftive  performance.  Well  under- 
ftood  and  digefted,  it  will  enable  your 
Lordfhip  to  judge  of  flyle  on  folid 
principles,  not  merely  by  inftin&ive 
or  improved  tafle,  but  with  a  criti- 
cal knowledge  of  the  caufe  of  that 
excellence  which  you  feel  and  admire. 
But  as  fuch  treatifes  are  rather  apt 
to  difguft  young  fludents,  I  willingly 
confent  to  your  poftponing  them,  till 
your  own  curiofity  fhall  prompt  you 
to  examine  their  recondite  doctrines. 
When  you  fhall  have  read  them,  you 
will  be  a  maftery  and  no  longer  a 
fcholar. 

I  am  Mill  of  opinion,  and  I  will 
repeat,  that  you  will  improve  more 
by  familiarizing  your  ear  and  under- 
{landing  to  the  pure  and  fmifhed 
orations  of  Cicero  and  Dernoflhenes, 
G  2  than, 
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than  by  the  bed  didaftic  teachers, 
ancient  and  modern.  I  have  already 
recommended  thefe  authors  with  ear- 
neftnefs,  and  they  may  continue  to  be 
the  fludy  of  your  life,  as  well  as  of 
your  earlier  age. 

But  I  mould  be  guilty  of  a  great 
omifnon,  if  I  did  not  alfo  recommend 
the  ftudy  of  thofe  fpeeches,  which  the 
ancient  biftorians  have  abundantly  in- 
ferted  in  the  courfe  of  their  fine  re- 
citals. 

There  is  an  old  collection  of 
fpeeches,  in  folio,  both  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians,  which  I 
\vifh  you  to  procure.  Read  the  moft 
celebrated  of  them  -,  never  omitting 
the  argument  prefixed,  without  which 
you  will  often  be  involved  in  dark- 
fiefs,  and  lay  afide  die  book  in  that 

difguft 
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difguft  which  arifes  from  obfcurity. 
The  Latin  part  of  this  ufeful  publi- 
cation has  been  printed  for  die  ufe  of 
fchools,  in  a  fmall  pocket  volume, 
and,  as  a  ftudent  of  oratory,  you 
cannot  do  better  than  make  it  a  com- 
panion. If  you  were  to  learn  a  few 
of  the  fhort  fpeeches  by  memory,  and 
repeat  them  with  emphafis  as  an  ex- 
ercife,  you  would  inevitably  catch  a 
portion  of  the  Athenian  and  the  Ro- 
man fire.  You  will  obferve  in  them 
a  wonderfal  variety  of  ftyle,  corre- 
fponding  with  the  characters  of  the 
various  fpeakers  and  writers ;  and 
you  will  difcover  beauties  not  at  all 
inferior  to  thofe  of  Cicero  and  De- 
mofthenes. 

You  will    immediately    fee    that 

moft  of  the  ipeeches'  are  the  com- 

c  3  petitions 
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pofitions  of  the  hiftorians,  and  not 
of  the  perfonages  to  whom  they 
are  attributed.  You  will  therefore 
juftly  expect  to  find  in  them  all  the 
excellencies  of  the  fineft  writers,  of 
Livy,  of  Salluft,  of  Tacitus.  In  the 
fpeeches  you  will  fee  their  general 
excellencies  in  fingular  perfection; 
for  the  hiflorians  certainly  exerted 
the  whole  force  of  their  genius  in 
exhibiting  the  eloquence  of  their  prin- 
cipal characters.  The  Ipeeches  are,  in 
fact,  in  the  beft  ftyle  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sal- 
luft,  and  Tacitus. 

I  think  this  exerciie  will  be  enter- 
taining,  and  that  you  will  purfue  it 
from  choice,  after  you  have  once 
begun  it.  Let  me  add,  that  if  you 
were  firft  to  commit  the  Latin  or  Greek- 

to 
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to  memory,  and  then  recite,  in  your 
ftudy,  ti\tfuljett -matter  in  Englifli,  in 
the  very  beft  words  which  you  can 
command,  you  would  derive  a  great 
degree  of  improvement  from  the 
habitual  practice. 

I  am,  &c. 


e  4 
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LETTER     XVI. 


MY    LORD, 

A  s  happinefs  is  the  ultimate  fcope  of 
^^  our  ftudies,  as  well  as  of  all  our 
other  activity,  if  there  is  any  mode 
of  profecuting  them  likely  to  difturb 
happinefs,  it  ought  to  be  relinquiiri- 
ed,  though  in  itfelf  it  may  be  a  right 
mode,  and  highly  conducive  to  the 
particular  end  propofed.  But  you 
are  fenfible,  that  no  happinefs  can  be 
enjoyed  without  health -y  and  it  will 
avail  you  little,  to  become  a  fcholar, 
a  philofopher,  and  an  orator,  to- 
the  eflential  detriment  of  your  con- 
ftitution. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore,  my  Lord,  as  your  fin- 
cere  friend,  who  wifhes  your  happi- 
nefs  above  every  thing,  and  recom- 
mends ftudy  only  fo  far  as  it  is 
produ6Hve  of  it,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  advife  a  great  attention  to  the 
prefervation  of  your  health  in  the 
conduct  of  your  fludies. 

Have  regard  to  the  attitude  in 
which  you  read  or  write.  Vary  it  as 
much  as  you  can:  fit,  ftand,  and 
walk,  alternately.  Continue  not  the 
fame  ftudies  after  a  languor  feizes 
you.  Make  ufe  of  weights,  fuch  as- 
were  ufed  in  the  Skiamachia.  Ufe  a 
fwing  for  your  hands,  fufpended  from 
the  ceiling  of  your  book-room.  Adopt 
every  contrivance  which  the  inge- 
nious mechanic  has  devifed  to  coun^ 
teract  the  effects  of  a  fedentary  life. 

Let 
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Let  your  diet  be  fimple;  but 
at  the  fame  time  plentiful.  Abfte- 
mioufnefs  has  been  carried  to  a  per- 
nicious extreme  by  the  prefent  age. 
Dr.  Cheyne's  books  contributed  to 
introduce  it,  and  Dr.  Cadogan's 
pamphlet  on  the  gout  rendered  it 
univerfal  among  valetudinarians.  Af- 

thentic  or  nervous  difeafes  have  in 

* 

courfe  multiplied. 

But  the  difeafes  of  inanition  are 
kfs  eafily  cured  than  thofe  of  reple- 
tion. You  will,  in  this,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe,  obferve  the  golden  mean ; 
following,  in  great  meafure,  the 
dictates  of*  nature,  the  fuggeftions 
of  unprovoked  appetite,  your  own 
feelings,  and  your  own  conftitu- 
tion.  As  a  ftudent,  in  fome  degree 
fedentary,  you  require  a  generous, 

though 
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though  a  frugal  diet.  Be  not 
afraid  of  growing  too  corpulent. 
Many  young  men  and  women  have 
ruined  their  health  by  endeavours 
to  emaciate  their  perfons,  for  the 
fake  of  a  genteel  figure.  It  is  vain 
to  contend  againft  nature ;  we  may 
deftroy  her  ftrength,  but  we  cannot 
alter  her  courfe,  without  doing  our- 
felves  an  irreparable  injury. 

Beware  of  tampering  with  medi- 
cine. There  are  books  which  pre- 
tend to  render  every  man  his  own 
phyfician  ;  and  they  have  done  great 
mifchief  to  the  weak  and  valetudi- 
nary. Seek  the  beft  advice  under 
difeafe,  and  follow  it.  AfTift  it  by 
a  careful  attention  to  diet,  frefh  air, 
arid  moderate  exercife.  The  non- 

naturals  are  the  beft  phyfic. 

Read 
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Read  little  or  nothing  very  late  in 
the  evening  :  fpend  the  hours  before 
you  retire  to  reft  in  cheerful  conver- 
fation,  and  take  care  to  retire  early. 
You  will  thus  be  inclined  to  rife 
early,  and  the  morning  air  will  brace 
and  invigorate  you  for  the  bufmefs 
of  the  day.  In  die  management  of 
your  body,  approach  as  much  as 
poffible  to  nature  and  fimplicity, 
Never  fail,  in  fine  weather,  to  ufe 
two  hours  exercife  before  dinner* 
Let  not  your  exercife  be  very  violent, 
or  long  protracted.  The  prefent 
age  feems  to  have  run  into  an  ex- 
treme with  refpec~b  to  exercife,  as 
well  as  abftemioufnefs.  Exercife  has 
been  rendered  hard  labour,  and  ab- 
ilemioufnefs  downright  ftarving.  No 
wonder,  that  the  poor  frail  machine 
is  foon  worn  out  with  conftant  frio 
10  lion* 
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tlon,  and  with  fcarcely  any  oil  to  fup- 
.ply  its  wafle,  and  facilitate  its  motion* 

Thefe  few  hints  on  the  fubjedt  of 
your  health,  I  thought  it  right  to 
fubmit  to  you,  before  we  proceed 
any  farther  in  our  correlpondence ; 
but  I  muft  add  caution  upon  caution. 
In  taking  care  of  your  health,  be 
upon  your  guard  left  you  become 
fanciful ;  and  fufpecl:  yourfelf  to  be 
ill  when  you  are  in  perfect  health* 
Fanciful  maladies  have  the  ill  effecl:  of 
real  ones,  and  frequently  produce  them. 
Remember  the  famous  infcription  on 
the  tomb  of  an  imaginary  valetudi- 
narian, "  I  was  well,  I  would  be 
«c  better,  and  here  I  am." 

You  have  youth  and  a  good  con- 
ilitution.     You  may  therefore  con- 
fide 
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fide  in  it,  fo  long  as  you  do  not 
abufe  it  by  excefs  either  of  indul- 
gence or  of  felf-denial.  It  has  been 
faid,  that  it  is  better  to  wear  out,  than 
to  ruft  out.  And  indeed  indolence, 
an  uncomfortable  and  difhonourable 
ftate  in  itfelf,  is  alfo  the  fruitful  parent 
of  difeafes,  both  real  and  fanciful. 

Be  gentle  and  moderate  in  every 
thing  which  concerns  your  regimen ; 
and  thus  will  your  health  and  your 
diligence  laft  the  longer. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     XVII. 


MY    LORD, 

T  Might  now  lay  afide  my  pen ;  for 
I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
when  you  mall  have  done  what  I 
have  already  advifed,  you  will  be 
well  able  to  direct  your  own  ftudies 
without  affiftance.  -But  you  defire 
me  to  proceed,  and  give  you  my 
thoughts  on  the  remainder  of  the 
plan  which  you  propofed;  and  in 
general,  on  fubjects  allied  to  litera- 
ture and  the  conduct  of  life.  I  com- 
ply with  pleafure  $  but  remember, 
my  Lord,  I  do  not  pretend  to  pre- 
fciibe  with  the  authority  of  a  tutor. 

I  do 
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I  do  no  more  than  communicate  my 
thoughts  for  our  mutual  amufement, 
and  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
reject --or  adopt  whatever  I  may  re- 
commend. 

If  I  do  not  forget,  your  plan  com- 
prehended the  Belles  Lettres,  Logic, 
Ethics,  Metaphyfics,  Phyfics,  Ma- 
thematics, Hiftory,  General  Philo- 
fophy,  and  General  Literature. 

In   forming  your   Lordfhip   as   a 
•fpeaker,   almoft    every   part  of  the 
Belles  Lettres  will  be  of  ufe.     There 
is  fcarcely  any  beauty  of  flyle  or  fen- 
timent,  that  may  .not  add  to  the  em- 
bellifhment,  as  well  as  to  the  fub- 
fiance,    of  a  fine   piece  of  oratory. 
But  in  purfuit  of  the  Belles  Lettres ', 
after  the  firft  great  authors  are  re- 
commended. 
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commended,  you  muft  be  allowed  to 
chufe  your  books  agreeably  to  your 
own  tafte.  Much  control  or  limit- 
ation is,  I  believe,  detrimental  to 
genius.  I  will,  however,  as  you 
defire  it,  write  to  you  on  the  fub- 
jeft;  but  not  in  the  form  of  a 
preceptor.  I  dictate  not  to  you  as 
a  mafter,  but  communicate,  as  a 
friend  and  companion. 

I  have  fome  curfory  thoughts  to 
fuggeft,  on  polite  learning,  every 
part  of  which  is  highly  necerTary 
for  your  ftudy;  but  I  lhall  inter- 
iperfe  them  occafionally,  or  refervc 
them,  till  I  have  written  to  you  a  few 
hints  on  Logic,  Ethics,  and  the  reft 
of  the  courfe  which  I  have  juft  now 
defcribed.  If  I  fhall  be  found  to 
H  make 
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make  frequent  excurfions,  you  will 
remember,  that  I  never  affefted,  in 
the  courfe  of  a  familiar  correfpond- 
ence,  the  precife  formality  of  a 
didaftic  fyflem. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     XVIIL 


MY  LOPvD, 

E  can  neither  write,  fpeak,  nor 
thkikjuftly,  however  plaufibly> 
without  reafoning  conclufively.  If 
there  is  an  art  then,  which  undertakes 
to  'improve  us  in  the  power  of  ufing 
our  reafon,  let  us  earneftly  feek  its 
afliftance.  Such  is  the  art  of  Logic. 

You  may  Ipeak  -fluently,  rhetori- 
cally, and  perhaps  agreeably,  without 
it ;  but  not  folidly.  A  plain-fpeak- 
ing  and  clear-headed  man,  may  rife 
and  refute  the  whole  of  your  ha- 
rangue, if  it  is  illogical,  by  two  or 
H  2  three 
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three  well-argued  fentences,  without 
a  fmgle  trope. 

Let  us  then,  my  Lord,  lay  in  a 
flore  of  Logic,  as  a  foundation  for  our 
rhetoric.  When  we  fhall  have  fixed 
a  firm  foundation,  we  may  adorn  our 
front,  as  much  as  we  pleafe,  with 
feftoons,  Corinthian  pillars,  friezes, 
and  cornices. 

But  is  Logic  able  to  effect  what  it 
pretends  ?  Perhaps  not  quite  fo 
much ;  but  judicioufly  cultivated,  it 
can  do  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  well 
worth  fome  fhare  of  your  attention. 
Befides,  you  cannot  be  a  general 
icholar,  which  I  wifh  you  to  be, 
without  fome  acquaintance  with  this 
celebrated  art,  merely  as  a  branch  of 
literature. 

The 
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The  Logic  books  which  I  advife 
you  to  procure  are  -,  thofe  of  Wallis, 
Sanderfon,  Aldrich,  Watts,  and  Dun- 
can. Watts's  Logic,  read  in  fclect 
parts,  will  perhaps  anfwer  your  pur- 
pofe  j  but  I  advife  you  to  inipect  the 
others,  that  you  may  form  a  juft  idea 
of  the  fcholaftic  termsv  and  the  lan- 
guage of  logicians. 

That  part  of  the  Logic  books  which 
treats  offophifms,  is  particularly  wor- 
thy of  your  ftudy.  It  may  enable 
you  to  detect  fallacies  in  the  fpeeches 
of  your  opponents,  and  to  avoid 
them  in  your  own.  It  may  teach 
you  to  confute  a  long  harangue  with 
a  fmgle  obfervation. 

You  will  in  courfe  perfect  yourfelf 

in  the  art  of  making  iyllogifms ;  and 

H  3  I  am 
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I  am  under  no  apprehenfion  of  your 
dwelling  on  logical  fubtilties,  fo  as 
to  lofe  much  time,  or  cool  .the  ar- 
dour of  your  genius,  formed,  as  it 
is,  for  livelier  and  more  active 
purfuits. 

But,  my  Lord,  give  me  leave  to 
advife  you  to  apply  the  art  of  Logic* 
where  it  is  much  wanted,  and  has 
feldom  been  clofely  followed,  to 
common  life.  You  will  there  find  it  of 
great  advantage.  People  are  for 
ever  reafoning  wrong  in  common 
conversation,  and  on  the  motives 
and  confequences  of  their  daily 
conduct.  From  the  want  of  juft 
thought  and  accurate  reafoning  on 
common  emergencies,  they  haftily 
-form  wrong  conclufions,  and  fall  into 
foolim  actions  -,  the  flaves  of  preju* 

dice3 
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dice,  ignorance,  pafiion,  and  abfur- 
dity.  All  this  might  eafily  be  avoid- 
ed, by  exercifmg  flain  common  fenfe, 
fufficiently  informed',  or,  in  other 
words,  by  found  logic. 

You  will  derive  much  happinefs  and 
dignity  from  accuftoming  yourfelf"  to 
fubmit  your  fancies,  humours,  ca- 
prices, and  all  your  eager  de fires,  to 
the  touchftone  of  a  fyilogifm.  When 
any  new  queftion  arifes  in  common 
life,  no  lefs  than  books,  which  re- 
quires a  found  judgment,  form  the 
matter  into  a  Jyllogifm,  and  abide  by 
the  conclufion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
faithfully  and  refolutely.  By  ufing 
yourfelf  to  this  method  in  little 
things,  you  will  naturally  adopt  it  in 
great  ones ;  and  the  refult  will  be, 
found  judgment  in  writing,  fpeaking, 
H  4  and 
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*nd  afting ;  decifion  in  thought,  and 
firmnefs  in  conduct. 

A  moft  valuable  e  fife  ft  this,  of 
ftudying  in  the  fchool  of  Ariftotle. 
It  will  give  you  a  fuperiority  over 
tnore  than  half  mankind,-  who  feldom 
allow  themfelves  time  to  reafon  clofc- 
ly  and  juftly,  if  they  reafon  at  alL 

I  am,  &c* 


' 
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LETTER     XIX. 


MY    LORD, 

T  N  the  plan  of  academical  educa- 
tion   eftablifhed   in   fome   of  the 
wniverfities,  Metaphyfics  fucceed  the 
ftudy  of  Logic. 

But  I   really  cannot  recommend 
them  to  your  particular  notice.     If 
your  genius  leads  you  to  them,  you 
will  follow   its   bias,    and  probably 
fucceed  in  the  purfuit.    But  they  are, 
to  the   generality  of  men,  a  dull,  if 
not  a  ufelefs  ftudy.     It  is  difficult  to- 
point  out  their  utility  to  men  deligned 
for  active  life.     They  are  indeed  aa 

innocent 
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innocent  amulement,  and  ferve  to  fill 
up  the  time  of  the  contemplative. 

' 

But  as  your  view  is  to  be  a  gene- 
ral fcholar,  not  merely  for  the  praife 
of  fcholarihip,  or  the  pleafure  of  con- 
templation, but  in  order  to  be  an 
accomplijhed  Jpeaker,  you  will  make 
yourfelf  acquainted  with  fome  little 
treatiie  of  Metaphyfics,  which  may 
give  you  a  general  idea  of  them, 
and  enable  you  to  afcertain  their 
ufe  and  value. 

I  enclofe  you  a  little  volume,  con-, 
taining  a  treatife  on  them  by  Francis 
Hutchefon,  the  Scotch  profeffbr : 
and  if  you  can  read  it  without  falling 
afleep  over  it,  you  may  acquire  from 
-it  no  inconfiderable  mare  of  elemen** 
tary  knowledge  in  the  recondite 

fcience 
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fcience  of  Metaphyfics :  afcience  no 
further  to  be  purfued  by  you,  than  as 
it  is  a  branch  of  general  erudition. 

Read  alfo  Locke's  EfTay  on  the 
Human  Underilanding,  and  you 
will  perhaps  have  proceeded  as 
far  in  thefe  abflrufe  refearches  as 
your  time  will  allow,  and  indeed  as 
far  as  your  prefent  occafions  will 
require.  Should  you  hereafter  be- 
come a  profeiTed  philofopher,  you 
will  penetrate  more  deeply,  and  ex- 
tend your  views  more  widely,  in 
the  dreary  region  of  Metaphyfics, 
where,  to  the  eye  of  genius  and  ima- 
gination,, no  blofTom  blows,  no  ver- 
dure foftens  the  horror  of  the  fcene* 
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LETTER      XX. 

MY    LORD, 

H  E  time  you  fave  by  mortening 
the  period  of  your  application  to 
Metaphyfics,  may  be  ufefully  devoted 
to  the  more  valuable  parts  of  Logic, 
Miftake  me  not  fo  much  as  to  fup- 
pofe  that  I  defpife  Logic  in  general. 
It  is  only  the  fcholqftic  part  which  I 
wifh  you  to  neglect.  Rational  Logic, 
or  common  fenfe  improved  by  rules, 
is  a  moft  valuable  art ;  and  I  mould 
be  glad  to  obferve  in  you  a  tafte 
for  it's  cultivation. 

Logic,  you  know,  is  divided  into 
four  parts,     The  firft  teaches  to  con- 
ceive 
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ceive  clear  ideas  of  fmgle  objects : 
the  fecond,  to  form  a  judgment 
on  them :  the  third,  to  argue  from 
them  conclufively :  and  the  fourth, 
to  arrange  them  in  the  bell  and  mofl 
lucid  order. 

Nothing  can  contribute  more  than 
this,  to  accomplifh  the  orator  and  the 
man.  Logic,  divefled  of  its  pedan- 
tic and  unneceflary  fubtilties,  is  very 
juftly  termed  an  inftrument-,  or  as 
Ariftotle  termed  it,  an  organon,  to 
facilitate  the  attainment  of  all  other 
fciences. 

After  reading  Sanderfon  or  Watts, 
form  in  your  own  mind  a  little  logi- 
cal fyftem  for  daily  ufe.  Accuflom 
yourfelf  to  conceive  clearly,  to  judge 
or  affirm  on  folid  grounds,  to  reafon 

irrefra- 
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irrefragably,  and  to  methodize  in 
the  molt  convenient  and  luminous 
arrangement. 

Carrying  this  organon,  as  philo- 
fophers  call  it,  or  inftrument,  about 
you,  like  your  watch,  or  your  opera- 
glafs,  you  will  find  it  of  perpetual 
iervice.  It  will  give  you  an  advan- 
tage in  the  tranfaclion  of  -all  bufmefs, 
whether  public  or  private.  Few 
men  poflefs  it.  Many  have  indeed 
read  the  common  treatifcs  on  Logic ; 
but  they  were  either  puzzltd  or  dif- 
gufted,  or  both,  with  the  dull  fub- 
tilties  of  the  fchools,  and  never 
difentangled  the  good  from  the  bad, 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  avail  themfelves 
of  it  after  leaving  the  univerfity. 
You  -will  extract  the  kernel,  and 

throw  away  the  ihdl. 

A  clear 
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A  clear  head  is  certainly  one  of 
the  moll  valuable  blefimgs  which  a 
man,  and  efpecially  a  man  of  bufi- 
nefs,  fuch  as  you  intend  to  be,  can 
pofTefs.  Nature  mufl  have  done  a 
great  deal  towards  producing  it; 
but  the  Manual  of  Logic  which  I  re- 
commend, that  is,  a  little  fyftem 
compiled  by  yourfelf,  and  dive  fled 
of  every  thing  fuperfluous,  will  im- 
prove and  aflift  nature  wonderfully, 

It  is  impoflible  but  that  he  who 
has  long  exercifed  his  mind  in  defin- 
ing, dividing,  diftinguifhing,  arguing, 
and  methodizing,  mould  excel  the 
majority  of  men  with  whom  he  con- 
verfes.  And  there  is  a  pleafure  in  thefe 
operations,  which  will  lead  him  who 
has  once  tafted  it,  to  purfue  them  on  all 
occafions  which  require  deliberation. 

Indif- 
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Ifidiftinftnefs  of  ideas,  falfthapd, 
blunders,  inconclufive  argumenta-- 
tion  and  confufion,  are  painful  -,  and 
yet,  to  the  misfortune  of  human  na- 
ture, they  are  common.  Error, 
guilt,  forrow,  and  every  fpecies  of 
folly  and  inifery,  are  the  confe- 
quences ;  and  therefore  your  Lord- 
fhip,  on  a  due  confideration  of  the 
matter,  can  want  no  exhortation  to 
ftudy  an  art,  which  tends  to  improve 
man  in  that  very  faculty  in  which  he 
excels  all  the  animal  creation. 

But,  my  Lord,  cautions  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  added  to  almoft  every 
piece  of  advice.  While  I  urge 
you  to  reafon  on  every  thing,  you 
muft  remember  that  I  mean  that 
you  fhould  reafon  in  filent  thought, 

2  and 
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and  not  obtrude  your  arguments  on 
every  occafion,  and  in  all  company. 
A  cavilling,  wrangling,  difputatious 
habit  will  not  be  borne.  You  muft 
think  with  the  wife,  and,  on  many 
eccafions,  condefcend  to  talk  with 
the  vulgar.  You  will  go  into  few 
companies,  and  be  prefent  in  little 
bufmefs,  where  fome  parties  do  not 
err  againft  every  rule  of  logic ;  in  per- 
ceiving indiftindtly,  judging  falfely, 
arguing  abfurdly,  and  in  placing 
things  in  a  prepofterous  order.  You 
muft  hear,  and  bear  with  patience; 
taking  care  to  let  your  own  mind 
be  regulated  by  your  invaluable  or- 
.ganon,  or  portable  Rule  of  Reajon. 

As  Logic  is  but  little  attended  to 

in  the   courie   of  what  is  called   a 

r  polite 
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polite  education,  you  will  have  the 
advantage,  on  mod  occafions,  of  a 
fmgular  folidity  in  your  eloquence. 
You  will  often  gain  your  point,  and 
be  admired  and  efteemed  for  great 
abilities  in  the  conduce  of  bufinefs, 
when  you  have  done  no  more 
than  exercife  your  common  fenfe, 
unwarped  by  fancy,  prejudice,  and 
painon. 

You  very  juflly  obferve,  that  I 
have  often,  in  your  hearing,  exprefT- 
cd  my  contempt  of  fcholaftic  Logic. 
I  ftill  avow  it.  But  left  you  mould 
fuppofe  that  I  condemned  rational 
Logic  with  it,  I  have  been  here  more 
dirluie  in  endeavouring  to  convince 
you  that  I  entertain  the  higheft  efteem 
for  it. 

15  Logic, 
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Logic,  well  cultivated,  and  under- 
ftood  in  the  fenfe  in  which  I  have 
recommended,  will  not  fail,  with 
your  parts,  learning,  and  other  ac- 
complimments,  to  render  you  a  dif- 
tinguilhed  and  convincing  fpeaker. 

J  am,  &c. 


J  2 
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LETTER     XXL 


MY    LORD, 

A  Witling,  who  intended  to  throw 
contempt  upon  Logic,  made  an 
anagram  of  the  word  logica,  and 
called  it .caligc.  As  it  has  been  taught 
for  centuries  in  the  fcholaftic  method, 
to  raw  boys  juft  entered  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  it  might  juftly  be  called,  the 
art  of  darkening  and  confufing  the 
mind ;  but  as  I  have  advifed  you  to 
make  ufe  of  it,  I  think  it  capable 
of  becoming  a  torch  to  illuminate 
your  whole  progrefs  throughout  the 
land  of  learning :  but  you  muft  not 
•dwell  on  it  as  an  end.  Ufe  it,  as,  what 

it 
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it  is,  merely  an  inflrument.  Ufe  it 
as  you  would  a  pair  of  fpectacles,  or 
a  fpying-glafs,  when  you  cannot  fee 
fo  clearly  -without  it  as  with  it.  You 
have  good  eyes,  and  perhaps  may 
not  often  want  a  magnifying-glafs ; 
but  it  is  good  to  keep  one  in  your 
pocket. 

There  is  little  clanger  of  too  great 
an  attention  being  paid  to  this  ftudy 
in  the  prefent  age.  The  tide  of 
fafhion  and  prejudice  runs  ftrongly 
againft  it ;  and  it  is  for  this  reafon  I 
have  thought  it  necefTary  to  urge 
your  attention  to  it. 

It  is  very  true,  that  God  has  not 

made  men  merely  animals^  and  left 

it  to  Ariftotle  to  make  them  rational. 

Boys  reafon,   illiterate  men  and  wor 

i  3  men 
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men  reafon  5  and  though  they  often 
reafon  wrong,  yet,  for  the  moil  part, 
they  are  capable  of  reafon  ing  rightly, 
if  they  will  but  exert  their  natural 
abilities,  unafiifled  by  art  and  rule. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  a  man  might 
as  well  learn  the  art  of  eating,  drink- 
ing, walking,  feeing,  fmelling,  tafl- 
ing,  and  the  reft,  as  the  art  of 
reafoning ;  that  the  power  of  rea- 
foning  comes  to  a  rational  creature 
as  naturally,  as  the  power  of  mufcu- 
lar  motion :  and  in  exerting  mi 
lar  motion,  who  gives  himfelf  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  names  of  the 
mufcles  to  be  moved,  and  the  fmews 
to  be  flrained  ?  There  is  great  plau- 
fibility,  and  fome  truth,  in  all  thefe 
objections  to  Logic.  They  are  in- 
deed found  objections,  whenever 

Logic 
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Logic  is  taught  as  a  principal  object ; 
not  as  a  means,  but  as  an  end,  or  as 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  ufe  of  na- 
tural reafbn. 

I  recommend  it  only  as  an  auxi- 
liary, which,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, may  be  highly  ufeful.  And 
though  I  have  a  fovereign  contempt 
for  the  Logic  of  the  fchools,  and  the 
poor  pedantry,  which  made  a  merely 
inilrumental  art  the  ultimate  fcope  of 
itudy,  and  the  bufmefs  of  life,  yet  I 
moft  confidently  advife  you  to  com- 
prife  it  among  your  preparatory 
ihidies.  You  will  not  fpend  that 
time  upon  the  tools,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  finifh  the  work.. 

Of  the  five  books  which  I  men- 
tioned, Wallis,    Sandcrfon,  Aldrich, 
i  4  Watts, 
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Watts,  and  Duncan,  you  afk  me 
the  feveral  characters.  Wallis  is 
clear,  but  diffufe  and  tedious.  San- 
derfon  is  mafterly  in  definition ;  and 
I  wilh  you  to  read  him  with  great  at- 
tention. Aldrich's  book  is  a  little1 
compendium,  which  may  fcrve  occa- 
fionaily  to  refrem  your  memory, 
whenever  you  are  defirous  of  reviv- 
ing your  logical  knowledge.  Watts's,. 
being  in  Englifh,  and  rendered  eafy 
and  popular,  you  may  probably  be 
induced  to  give  it  the  moft  atten- 
tive perufal.  Duncan's  was  ufed  in 
fome  colleges  in  Oxford  j  but  I  know 
not  why  it  mould  be  preferred  to  the 
others. 

Dr.  Watts  was  of  a  mod  devout 
and  religious  dilpofition,  and  gave 
every  thing  he  touched  a  religious 

tinge. 
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tinge.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  no 
objection,  in  your  mind,  to  his  very 
ingenious  book.  It  ought  to  be  a 
recommendation  of  it  to  every  good 
and  pious  man;  though  it  mud,  at 
the  fame  time,  be  allowed,  that  the 
zealous  divine  has  fometimes  ob- 
truded divinity,  where  it  could  not 
be  introduced  without  fome  degree  of 
violence.  Like  the  zealous  fanatic, 
he  has  often  e reded  a  pulpit  upon 
unconfecrated  ground. 

There  are  many  other  treatifes-  on 
Logic,  befide  thofe  which  I  have 
mentioned  -,  but  they  are  fcarcely 
worth  your  attention.  They  attempt 
to  diverfify,  where  diverfification  is 
not  wanted,  and  to  facilitate,  where 
the  difficulty  is  eafily  furmountable  by- 
common  fagacity. 

I  am    &c. 
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LETTER     XXII. 


MY    LORD, 

T  Am  glad  you  treated  with  filent 
contempt  the  farcaftical  hints 
which  were  thrown  out  againft 
your  pedantry,  by  the  merry  Noble- 
men whom  you  defcribe.  To  argue 
with  them,  would  have  been  fruit- 
kfs,  and  not  worth  your  while. 
They  would  have  overpowered  you 
with  noife,  nonfenfe,  oaths,  and 
laughter.  They  may  be  jolly,  good- 
natured  companions  -,  but  they  will 
never  become  greet  men.  They 
muft  lean  on  the  merit  of  their  an- 
ceflors. 

It 
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It  is  a  common  artifice  among  the 
ignorant  and  profligate,  to  endea- 
vour to  explode  ail  appearances  of 
learning,  under  the  name  of  pedan- 
try ;  and  all  profeffions  of  virtue  and  - 
religion,  under  that  of  methodifm,  or 
hypocrify.  I  am  glad  you  have  ienfe 
enough  to  fee  their  artifice ;  and  fpirit 
enough  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
their  clamour.  Their  triumph  will 
be  but  fhort.  Indeed,  it  is  no 
triumph,  but  in  the  company  of 
filly  young  men  like  themfclves, 
who  naturally  aflbciate  together  from 
fimilarity  of  tafte,  for  mutual  de- 
fence, and  to  keep  each  other  in 
countenance. 

It  muft  be  often  your  lot  to  fall 
into  fuch   company.      Whenever  it 

happens^ 
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happens,  the  bell  way  is  to  treat 
them  with  real  good-nature,  yet  with 
a  civility  rather  diftant;  never  at- 
tempting, at  your  age.,  to  preachy  as 
they  call  it,  nor  to  obtrude  your 
knowledge  on  their  unwilling  atten- 
tion. Yet  always  remember  to  act 
and  fpeak  with  fpirit,  blended  with 
your  good-nature,  or  elfe  they  will 
overbear  you. 

Perfevere,  with  unfliaken  fled- 
faflnefs,  in  the  laudable  purfuits 
which  you  have  chofen ;  and  you  will 
foon  be  looked  up  to  by  thofe  who 
now  wiih  to  reduce  you  to  their  own 
level.  They  are  unfortunately  igno^- 
rant,  and  have  nothing  but  falfe  fire 
and  audacity  to  fuppont  a  figure  in 
fociety.. 
•  8  Avoid 
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Avoid  all  unneceflary  fingularity ; 
but  be  manly  enough  to  dare,  in 
fpite  of  all  the  imputations  of  pe- 
dantry, to  perfift  in  endeavouring  to 
render  your fe If  fingular  in  moral  and 
intelle6r.ua!  excellence,  though  never 
ib  in  matters  of  indifference. 

The  perfons  who  wimed  to  render 
you  ridiculous,  by  calling  you  pe^- 
dant,  have  indeed,  through  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  ftate,  fome  political 
confequence  -,  though  they  have  no 
other  'perfbnal  authority  than  their 
fortunes  purchafe,  and  their  pre- 
iumption  arrogates.  Take  care  not 
to  make  them  enemies,  for  they  are 
revengeful  and  mifchievous.  They 
will  foon  enough  be  inclined  to 
court  your  acquaintance,  and  to 
feek  your  advice.  You  will  be  of 

real 
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real  confequence  to  them  ;  for  you 
will  have  weight  of  character  and 
weight  of  abilities,  together  with 
rank  and  fortune.  Make  them  friends 
by  honourable  means.  They  may 
become,  under  your  guidance,  (for, 
depend  upon  it,  they  are  too  infigni- 
ficant  to  become  leaders  themfelves,) 
ufeful  auxiliaries  in  accompliftiing 
the  purpofes  of  your  patriotifm,  and 
of  your  virtuous  and  benevolent  am- 
bition. 


I  am, 
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LETTER      XXIII. 


MY    LORD, 

T  F  I  do  not  forget,  your  courfe  of 
ftudies  at  the  univerfity  was  dif- 
pofed  in  the  following  order :  Logic, 
Metaphyfics,  Phyfics.  I  do  not 
indeed  think  it  the  propereft  order; 
for  Mathematics  fhould  precede  Phy- 
fics, as  a  proper  preparation  for 
them ;  and  Metaphyfics  might  be 
poilponed  to  the  laft,  if  not  entirely 
omitted. 

But  as  the  order  may  be  changed 
according  to  your  own  difcretion,  let 
•us  proceed  to  the  confideration  of 
Phyfics,  or  Natural  Philofophy. 

My 
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My  Lord,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  be  ft  introduction  to  the 
fcience,  after  Arithmetic  and  Geo- 
metry, is  a  courfe  of  lectures  on  it, 
illuftrated  by  experiments.  Oppor- 
tunities of  attending  fuch  lectures 
abound ;  for,  fo  pleafing  and  popular 
are  the  performances  of  the  expe- 
rimentalift,  that  ingenious  men, 
under  the  felf-aiTumed  title  of  phi- 
lofophers,  travel  the  country,  as 
Thefpis  did  of  old,  with  his  cart, 
and  bring  fcience  to  our  doors,  fo- 
liciting  admifTion  and  reward. 

Science,  or  Philofophy,  approach- 
ing in  this  humiliated  form,  lofes 
fomething  of  her  apparent  dignity, 
but  nothing  of  her  real  value.  The 
-itinerant  experimentalifts  are  worthy 

your 
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your  attention.  They  are  in  pofief- 
fion  of  an  expenfi ve  and  troublefome 
apparatus,  which  it  is  their  intereft 
to  preferve  conflantly  in  order.  They 
are  ufed  to  the  management  of  it ;  and 
from  habit,  acquire  a  facility  in  per- 
forming their  operations,  which  more 
able  theorifts  may  not  pofTefs, 
through  defect  of  a  dexterity  merely 
mechanical. 

On  entering  on  the  ftudy  of  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  do  not  involve 
yourfelf  in  long  and  dull  treatifes, 
which  may  difguft  by  their  diffi- 
culty :  but  attend  experimental  lec- 
tures repeatedly,  till  you  have  a  clear 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  a 
comprehenfive  courfe  ufually  ex- 
plains in  the  moft  familiar  manner.  If 
any  fubjecl:  ftrikes  you  with  particu- 
K  lar 
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lar  force,  and  feems  remarkably 
congenial  to  your  own  turn  of  mind, 
purlue  it  farther  in  books.  They 
abound ;  and  are  well  known  to  com- 
mon fame. 

Should  your  genius  be  peculiarly 
inclined  to  Natural  Philofophy,  go 
to  the  fountain-head,  after  a  due 
preparation  of  mathematical  learn- 
ing, and  experimental  lectures.  Dare 
to  enter  upon  the  fublime  difcoveries 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Pembertotfs 
View  of  them  may  be  a  proper  in- 
troduction. I  could  eafily  give  you 
a  long  catalogue  of  introductory  and 
explanatory  books ;  but  it  is  unne- 
ceflary ;  they  fland  foremoft  in  every 
fhop,  and  you  will  felect  them  for 
yourfelf]  or  follow  the  direction  of 
your  experimental  lecturer. 

Natural 
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Natural  Hiftory,  Botany,  Che- 
miftry,  will  probably  excite,  as  they 
will  richly  gratify,  your  liberal  cu- 
riofity.  Why  need  I  mention  Buffbn, 
Linne,  Bergman,  and  the  other  cele- 
brated authors  in  thefe  departments  ? 
Every  profeflbr  or  le&urer  can  tell 
you,  if  you  mould  wifh  to  know,  the 
moft  popular  and  efteemed  books  in 
thefe  fciences,  which  are  now  very 
generally  cultivated  as  falhionable 
purfuits. 

r 
As  your  fortune  will  enable    you 

to  purchafe  the  large,  expenfivc 
books  in  Natural  Philofophy,  which 
are  illuftrated  with  coloured  prints, 
I  advife  you  to  adorn  your  library 
with  them  fumptuoufly.  Perfons  of 
your  rank  and  fortune  are  they  who 
K  2  ihould 
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fhould  encourage  fuch  works  j    and 

w 

they  will  always  afford,  you  an  ele- 
gant amufement,  with  little  other 
labour  than  that  of  inlpe&ion. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    'XXIV. 


MY    LORD, 

<*T  o u  feem  to  have  a  tafte  for 
Vertu.  I  fcarcely  know  whe- 
ther I  may  defire  you  to  encourage 
it.  I  think  you  mould  not  make  it 
a  prime  object.  There  is  fomething 
in  it  of  a  trifling  nature,  inconfiftent 
with  the  charade r  of  a  man  of  bu- 
fmefs  5  of  bufmefs  fo  important  as 
yours,  government  and  legi/lation.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  think  you  mould 
indulge  your  inclination  within  mo- 
derate bounds ;  both  becaufe  a  vir- 
tuoib  tafte  will  afford  you  entertain- 
ment as  a  favourite  iludy,  and 
K  3  infor- 
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information  on  many  ufeful  fubjeds 
connected  with  general  knowledge. 

Coins,  medals,  fhells,  and  all 
the  articles  which  furnifh  the  cabi- 
nets of  the  curious,  fupply  a  philo- 
fophical  mind  with  many  hints  for 
ufeful  reflection.  To  the  trifling 
mind  which  dotes  on  diem,  as  art 
infant  on  its  toys,  their  utility  is 
circumfcribed  to  their  power  of 
affording  an  inoffenfive  amufement. 
But  let  me  add,  that  inoffenfive 
amufements  are  of  too  much  value, 
among  the  opulent  whofe  time  is 
their  own,  to  be  entirely  defpiied. 

You  afk  me,  whather  I  advife  you 
to  indulge  an  antiquarian  tafte.  By 
all  means ;  if  you  feel  a  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  to  it.  It  will  furniih  you 

with 
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with  much  delight,  and  much  mat- 
ter for  entertaining  reflection.  The 
mind  mult  have  a  hobby-horfe  to 
ride  for  recreation. 

But  though  I  do  not  difluade  you 
from  being  a  virtuofo  and  an  anti- 
quarian, yet  I  moft  earneftly  recom- 
mend it  to  you,  to  confine  your  tafte 
for  vertu  and  antiquities  within  fuch 
bounds,  as  may  prevent  it  from  ab- 
forbing  your  attention  to  ftudies, 
which,  whether  your  own  honour  or 
the  advantage  of  others  is  con- 
cerned, I  muft  confider  as  infinitely 
more  important.  Let  others  trifle. 
A  Nobleman  is  born  for  momentous 
affairs. 

This  reftraint  is,  I  know,  attended 

with  fome  difficulty.    For  if  we  love 

K  4  trifles 
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trifles  at  all,  we  commonly  love 
them  immoderately.  Our  whimfical 
fludies,  being  objects  of  our  own 
choice,  are  apt  to  engrofs  our  affec- 
tions like  darlings.  I  iliould  be 
ibrry  to  fee  you,  in  the  midil  of  your 
coins  and  antiquities,  forgetting  your 
eloquence,  your  ftyle,  your  polite 
learning,  and  your  enlarged  phi- 
lofophy.  I  wifh  you  to  emulate  a 
Clarendon  and  a  Chatham,  rather 
than  a  Leland  and  a  Hearne.  Per- 
haps there  is  little  danger  of  excels 
of  application  to  any  ftudies  of  this 
kind,  in  an  age  when  horfes,  hounds, 
the  bottle,  and  the  dice,  often  engrofs 
the  moil  precious  hours  of  the  moil 
improvable  age. 

I  am,  &c. 

. 
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LETTER      XXV. 


, 

MY    LORD. 


T  Have  no  great  opinion  of  Ethics y 
treated  as  a  Jcience,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  old  fchoolmen. 
Great  ingenuity  is  indeed  fhewn  in 
them ;  but  it  is  an  ingenuity  which 
tends  to  confound  the  plain  and  na- 
tural  diftinction  of  good  and  evil, 
written  on  the  heart  of  man  in  the 
luminous  characters  of  a  funbeam. 
In  the  hands  of  the  cafaifts,  Ethics 
become  a  fcience,  not  very  favour- 
able to  that  fimplicity  of  mind  which 
contributes  more  to  honeily  and  to 
true  enjoyment,  than  all  the  precepts 

of 
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of  the  moil  celebrated  moralifts.  Feel 
as  you  ought  to  feel,  and,  with  the  di- 
rection of  common  fenfe,  you  will,  for 
the  moft  part,  act  as  you  ought  to  act. 

Since,  however,  the  art  of  man 
has  reduced  Ethics  to  the  form  of  a 
fyftem  and  a  fcience,  it  will  be  pro- 
per for  you  to  give  it  fome  of  your 
attention.  To  know  fomething  of 
them  Jyftematically>  is  a  necefTary 
part  of  a  comprehenlive  education. 
I  muft  mention  by  the  way,  that  the 
glorious  gofpel  rule,  of  doing  to  others 
us  we  wljk  tbey  fhould  do  unto  usy 
conftitutes  an  epitome  of  many 
folios,  in  cafuiitical  and  fyilematical 
morality. 

There  is  a  pretty  compendium 
of  moral  philofophy,  by  Francis 

Hutchefon, 
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Hutchefon,  whofe  little  book  on 
Metaphyfics  I  have  already  mention- 
ed to  you.  You  will  find  in  it  the 
Elements  of  Ethics,  Natural  Jurif- 
prudence,  CEconomics,  and  Politics, 
clearly  and  fuccinctly  difplayed.  This 
will  be  a  very  ufeful  introduction,  as 
the  author  juftly  profeiTes  it  to  be,  to 
the  ancient  moralifts,  to  Plato,  Ari- 
flotle,  Xenophon,  and  Cicero ;  and 
to  the  moderns,  Grotius,  Cum- 
berland, Puffendorf,  and  Harring- 
ton. 

Thefe  great  authors  you  will  read 
as  your  leifure  and  inclination  may 
lead  you.  The  celebrity  of  Puffen- 
dorPs  book  de  Ojjicio  Plcminis  & 
dins  is  fuch,  that  I  think  you  will 
not  reft  fatisfied,  without  giving  it  a 
very  attentive  perufal,  after  reading 

Hutche- 
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Hutchefon.  If  you  fhould  make 
yourfelf  a  perfect  matter  of  Hutche- 
fon's  Compendious  Inftilution,  and  of 
Puffendorf,  you  will  not  be  at  a  lofs 
on  the  fubject  of  fyftematic  or  fcien- 
tific  Ethics,  and  your  underftanding 
will  be  much  enlightened  by  the 
ftudy. 

Archdeacon  Paley's  Book  on  Moral 
and  Political  Philofophy  has  fingular 
merit ;  for  it  is  entertaining  as  well 
as  highly  inftructive  ;  a  circumftance 
rather  uncommon  in  fcientiric  trea- 
tifes  on  morals.  Remember,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  entirely  fubfcribe 
to  all  his  dodtrines,  feveral  of  which 
appear  to  be  a  little  too  cafuiflical ; 
I  will  not  fay,  jefuitical,  for  I  greatly 
refped  the  author.  Read  it  with 
attention;  and  make  your  own  re- 
flections 
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flections  on  fome  parts,  which  appear 
to  be  accommodated  to  things  as  they 
are,  rather  than  as  they  fliould  be. 
The  Archdeacon  acknowledges  him- 
felf  greatly  indebted  to  Search's  Light 
of  Nature;  the  three  or  four  laft 
volumes  of  which,  certainly  abound 
in  excellent  thoughts,  and  original 
illuftrations  -,  1  mean  thofe  volumes, 
which  have  in  the  title-page,  "  The 
Light  of  Nature  and  the  Gofpel 
blended."  This  work  is  voluminous, 
verbofe,  and  heavy;  and,  notwith- 
flanding  its  great  merit,  difficult  to 
be  read  without  wearinefs  and  occa- 
fional  difguft,  arifmg  from  prolixity. 
Yet  it  abounds  with  new  ideas  and 
valuable  doctrine. 

If  you  can  find  time,  and  feel  an 
inclination  for  thefe  ftudies,  I  muft 

not 
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not  omit  to  urge  your  reading  Gro- 
tius  on  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace. 
It  is  certainly  a  mailer-piece  of  its 
kind ;  and  therefore  mould  be  known 
by  every  general  fcholar.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  cannot  but  be  a  little  ap- 
prehenfive  left  your  ftyle  as  an  orator 
fhould  fuffer  by  a  long  ftudy  of  com- 
pofitions,  rather  jejune  and  deftitute 
of  grace.  They  are  merely  Jkeletons  ; 
whereas  I  wilh  you  to  ftudy  com- 
plete models,  where  the  features  glow 
with  life,  and  the  limbs  are  nerved 
with  vigour.  I  do  not  introduce  you 
to  the  bonus  ficcusy  when  you  can 
fee  the  lily  and  rofe  blooming  and 
fiourifhing  with  life  and  beauty,  in 
your  garden. 

To  learn  Ethics,  I  mould  there- 
fore rather  chufe  to  refer  you  to  fuch 
6  writers 
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writers  as  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Addi- 
fon.  There  you  will  behold  the  body 
of  Truth,  adorned  with  beauty  and 
the  complexion  of  health.  In  Puf- 
fendorf,  Grotius,  and  other  fyfte- 
matic  writers,  you  fee  truth  indeed, 
but  you  fee  her  lovely  form  dif- 
figured  by  the  knife  of  the  ana- 
tomifL 

After  having  read  a  volume  or 
two  of  the  beft  writers  in  the  fyfle- 
matic  way,  in  order  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  Ethics,  thus  treated  as  a 
.fcience,  you  will  proceed  to  imbibe 
morality,  as  the  bee  fucks  honey, 
from  every  book  of  Hiftory,  Poetry, 
Oratory,  and  Divinity,  which  falls 
under  your  notice.  You  will  roam 
from  flower  to  flower,  and  return 
loaded  to  your  hive. 

The 
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The  book  of  Nature,  and  the 
book  of  the  World,  lie  open  to  you  ; 
books  little  read  by  the  Grotius's 
and  the  Barbeyracs.  There,  with 
the  afliftance  of  the  knowledge  you 
have  already  acquired,  and  will  here- 
after increafe,  in  your  ftudy,  you 
will  comment  on  men  and  manners; 
always  meafuring  the  morality  of 
actions  by  the  Golden  Canon  already 
repeated,  of  doing  to  others  as  you 
wi/h  they  ftiould  do  unto  you. 

\  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    XXVI. 


MY    LORD, 

T  Muft  repeat  my  caution  againft 
the  cafuiftry  which  the  great 
writers  on  Ethics  have  involuntarily 
introduced.  A  good  heart  and  a 
good  underftanding,  a  (lifted  by  a 
virtuous  and  liberal  education,  will 
feldom  err  in  deciding  on  the  recti- 
tude or  obliquity  of  aclions.  But 
he  who  is  accuflomed  to  fuppofe  nice 
cafes  of  confcience,  and  to  make  cu- 
rious exceptions  and  diftindtions  in 
morality,  will,  whenever  he  is  in- 
clined, find  it  no  difficult  tafk  to 
vindicate,  by  ingenious  fophifms,  any 
L  villany. 
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villany.  Hence  the  fophiftry  and. 
falfe  philofophy  which  difgrace  the 
age.  Sy ft  em  at  ic  Ethics  and  Cafuiftry, 
however  ingenious,  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  to  be  con  fide  red  as  curious 
fubjecls  for  fpeculation,  as  fine  exer- 
cifes  for  the  reafoning  powers,  and  as 
pleafing  amufements  for  the  con- 
templative. When  you  affiy.  confult 
your  confcience ;  confult  experience, 
confult  prudence,  confult  real  life;, 
and  difcard  chimaeras  of  perfection. 

My  Lord,  I  have  hitherto  faid 
little  upon  Religion.  I  referve  that 
fubject  for  our  future  correfpond- 
ence.  But  I  cannot  leave  the  fubject 
of  Ethics,  without  giving  you  my 
idea,  that  in  the  Golpels,  and  the 
excellent  fermons  to  which  they  have 
given  rife  in  the  Engliih  language, 

you 
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you  will  find,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  beft  code  of  Moral  Law  which 
the  world  ever  knew.  Philofophy, 
fublimed  by  religion,  comes  out,  like 
metals  refined  by  the  fire. 

And  let  me  intreat  you,  not  to 
be  deterred  either  from  hearing  or 
reading  good  fermons,  by  the  pre- 
judices of  the  profligate  and  the 
infidel.  In  thefe  you  will  find  mo- 
rality taught  and  enforced  with  the 
powers  of  human  eloquence,  and 
under  the  fanction  of  divine  autho- 
rity. Some  of  our  divines  were  fine 
claflical  fcholars,  and  mod  profound 
philofophers ;  fo  that  in  them  you 
will  difcover  the  beauties  of  ftyle, 
the  fineft  Ethics,  derived  indeed,  in 
in  fome  meafure,  from  heathen  phi- 
L  2  lofophy. 
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lofophy,  but  improved  and  enforced 
by  religion. 

Before  I  leave  the  fubject  of 
Ethics,  which  is  indeed  a  very  co- 
pious one,  but  which  I  abridge,  for 
the  fake  of  avoiding  unneceiTary  de- 
tails, let  me  recommend  to  your 
reading,  Wdlafton's  Religion  of 
Nature.  It  will  agreeably  exercife 
your  underftanding,  though  you 
Ihould  difapprove  the  fyftematical 
form.  You  may  detect  fome  mif- 
takes  in  it ;  you  may  think  it  too 
mathematical  in  its  method  and  ar- 
gumentation, but  it  is  full  of  fine 
truth;  and  the  marginal  notes  are 
pregnant  with  moft  valuable  inftruc- 
tion,  derived  from  the  great  mailers 
of  antiquity. 

I  am, 
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LETTER      XXVII. 


MY    LORD, 

HOUGH  O  economics  are  not 
ufually  taught  in  our  modern 
fchools,  they  are  worthier  of  atten- 
tion, than  many  things  which  occupy 
the  time  of  the  ftudent,  and  inflate 
him  with  the  felf-conceit  of  profound 
erudition. 

You  mud  have  obferved  how 
many,  both  Noblemen  and  Com- 
moners, with  ample  inheritances,  are 
reduced  to  a  ftate  of  pecuniary  dif- 
trefs.  Much  of  it  certainly  arifes 
from  their  profufion:  but  perhaps 
L  3  more 
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more  from  their  negleft  of  ceco- 
nomy.  They  are  unwilling  to  in- 
fpeft  the  ftate  of  their  finances,  from 
habitual  indolence  ;  and  they  are  alfo 
too  often  unable  to  adjufl  their  ac- 
counts, through  ignorance  of  arith- 
metic. The  more  involved  their 
accounts  become,  the  more  difagree- 
able,  becanfe  the  more  laborious  is 
the  tafk  of  examining  them.  They 
at  lafl  give  up  the  whole  in  deipair, 
and  fuffer  every  thing  relating  to 
their  finances  to  be  conducted  by 
perfons  who  are  indifferent  to  their 
employer's  intereft,  and  attentive 
folely  to  their  own. 

I  recommend,  indeed,  a  perfonal 

attention  to  your  eftate ;    but  not  a 

mean  parfimony.     I  recommend  it, 

that  you  may  have  it  in  your  power 

14  to 
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to  be  both  juft  and  generous;  to  pay 
your  debts  with  punctuality,  and  to 
give  and  fpend  liberally.  Independ- 
ence is  one  of  the  daughters  of  ceco- 
nomy.  Your  frugality  Ihould  be  the 
fountain  of  your  munificence.  The 
refervoir,  without  this  care,  how- 
ever large,  will  be  often  exhaufled. 
But  I  muft  proteft,  with  peculiar 
earneftnefs,  againft  the  character  of 
a  mijerly  Nobleman.  It  fhould  be 
confidered  as  a  contradiction  in 
terms. 

(Economics  were  dignified  by  the 
ancients  with  the  appellation  of 
Practical  Philofophy.  Xenophon 
wrote  one  book  upon  them,  and 
Ariftotle  two.  But  they  dwell  too 
much,  as  might  be  expected,  on 
general  theories;  and  cannot  enter 
L  4  into 
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into  fuch  particulars  as  are  really 
ufeful  in  the  conduct  of  common  life. 
I  advife  you  neverthelefs  to  read  the 
work  of  Xenophon,  as  it  is  not 
long,  and  is  capable  of  affording 
you  amufement. 

Cato,  Varro,  Colurnella,  and 
other  old  authors,  have  written 
upon  fome  branches  of  (Econo- 
mics ;  chiefly  the  agricultural.  As 
a  man  of  general  learning,  fome 
knowledge  of  them  may  become 
you ;  but  to  gain  a  fkill  in  (Econo- 
mics for  real  utility,  I  mull  refer 
you  to  experience,  obfervation,  com- 
mon fenfe,  and  common  life.  I  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  there  are  more  ufe- 
ful ideas  on  the  fubjecl:  to  be  collected 
in  the  merchant's  counting-houfe,  the 
fteward's  office,  and  in  the  farm, 

than 
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than  in  all  the  books  of  all  the  phi- 
lofophers. 

But  to  enable  you  to  make  due 
life  of  the  information  you  may 
obtain  from  any  of  thefe  quarters, 
I  muft  recommend  it  to  you  to 
acquire  a  competent  fkill  in  prac- 
tical arithmetic,  and  in  book- 
keeping. Defpife  not  the  humblefc 
parts  of  knowledge  which  can  con- 
tribute to  your  comfort  and  your 
independence. 

Much  of  your  independence,  I 
have  already  hinted,  will  be  fecured 
by  a  due  attention  to  your  revenue. 
You  will  not  be  obliged  to  fell  your 
vote  and  influence ;  nor  to  court  a 
Minifter  for  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment, fo  long  as  you  preferve  your 
own  finances  uninvolved. 

Study 
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Study  O economics,  therefore,  with 
at  leaft  as  much  attention  as  thofe 
fciences  which  terminate  chiefly  in 
fpeculation.  But  I  muft  repeat  the 
caution  againfl  excefiive  parfimony. 
The  caution  may  not  appear  to  be 
necefTary  to  you  at  prefent  -,  for 
you  are  confcious,  and  I  am  ready 
to  allow  with  pleafure,  that  you 
are  as  liberal  as  becomes  your  birth 
and  property. 

But  avarice  has  ever  been  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  pafilons  of  human 
nature  ;  and  it  increafes  perverfely, 
when  there  is  the  leaft  occafion  for 
it,  in  age  and  in  affluence. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER      XXVIII. 


MY    LORD, 

T  Thank  you  for  the  letters  which 
you  often  fend  me,  containing  en- 
quiries luggefted  by  your  own  read- 
ing and  reflection.  You  know  I 
never  meant  to  write  a  regular  fyftem 
in  a  familiar  correfpondence.  Your 
fuggeflions  of  occafional  topics  agree- 
ably breaks  the  chain  of  a  too  formal 
arrangement. 

In  ftudying  Ethics,  you  fay  you 
could  not  be  difgufled,  as  well  as  per- 
plexed, by  the  diverfity  of  opinion 

con- 
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concerning  the  CHIEF  GOOD  OF  MAN. 
You  afk  me  my  opinion  concerning 
the  grand  queftion,  In  what  con  lifts 
happinefs  ?  It  is  a  fubject  on  which 
I  might  involve  you  and  myfelf  in  a 
long  difquifition  :  but  take  the  opi- 
nions of  a  modern  philofopher,  a 
little  dilated. 

Mr.  Paley  enumerates  four  particu- 
lars in  which  happinefs  confifts : 

i ft,  The  exercife  of  the  focial  af- 
fections. 

sdly,  The  exercife  of  our  facul- 
ties, either  of  body  or  mind,  in  the 
purfuit  of  fome  engaging  end;  be- 
caufe  engagement  is  the  great  point 
to  be  purfucd. 
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3dly,  Happinefs  depends  upon  the 
prudent  conflitution  of  the  HABITS. 
Set  the  habits  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
every  change  may  be  a  change  for 
the  better. 

4thly,  Happinefs  confifls  in  health. 
When  we  are  in  perfect  health  and 
fpirits,  we  feel  in  ourfelves  a  happi- 
nefs, independent  of  any  outward 
gratification  whatever. 

Let  us  confider  thefe  particulars  in 
their  order. 

In  the  firfl  place,  happinefs  confifls 
in  the  exercife  of  the  focial  affections. 

Your  Lordfhip  has  no  doubt  expe- 
rienced the  fweet  fenfations  attending 
the  kind  affections.  There  was  a 

com- 
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complacency  diffufed  itfelf  over  your 
bofom,  whenever  you  acted  kindly,  af- 
fectionately, cordially.  Cherifli  fuch 
fenfations.  Sorry  am  I  to  fay,  that 
this  fountain  of  happinefs  is  often 
choked  and  dried  up  in  the  circles 
of  gaiety  and  pleafure  to  which  your 
rank  will  introduce  you;  and  the 
highly-poiiflied  man  of  fafhion  be- 
comes a  felfilh  animal,  feeking  only 
his  own  gratification :  he  deceives 
himfelf  by  his  greedinefs  :  he  lofes 
one  of  the  fweeteft  enjoyments  of 
life :  he  becomes  narrow-minded, 
morofe,  imperious,  and  confequent- 
ly  very  unamiable  to  all  around  him, 
even  to  his  dependents  and  expect- 
ants -,  they  fecretly  defpife  him,  while, 
for  their  own  intereft,  they  court  his 
favour.  As  you  value  your  happinefs, 

never 
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never  lofe  fight  of  this  firft  requifite 
to  folid  enjoyment,  die  exercife  of 
the  focial  affections. 

The  fecond  particular  is,  the  ex- 
ercife of  our  faculties,  either  of  body 
or  mind,  in  die  purfuit  of  fome  en- 
gaging end. 

But  here,  my  Lord,  great  caution 
is  necefTary.  There  are  ends  very 
engaging,  which  are  finally  produc- 
tive of  mifchief  and  mifery.  I  hope 
you  will  avoid  gaming  entirely  -,  it  is 
certainly  engaging^  but  its  confe- 
quences  tend  to  degrade  nobility: 
k  introduces  to  low  company ;  it  en- 
dangers the  eilate  \  it  occupies  the 
mind  fo  clofely,  as  to  leave  little 
attention  for  the  really  noble  objecls 

which 
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which  ought  to  engage  men  diftin- 
guifhed  in  fociety  by  titles  and  by 
many  valuable  privileges.  Let  the 
charms  of  fcience  engage  you :  let 
the  improvement  of  arts  engage  you : 
let  the  pleafures  of  converfation  or 
ftudy  engage  you :  let  politics  engage 
you ;  I  do  not  mean  the  politics  of  a 
party,  but  the  enlarged  liberal  poli- 
tics of  a  philanthropic,  and  a  citizen 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  a  Briton.  Be 
conftantly  occupied  in  fome  laudable, 
honourable,  ufeful  purfuitx  and  you 
will  feel  it  your  happinels.  When 
the  ferious  buiinefs  of  life  is  laid 
afide  awhile,  be  engaged  in  amufe- 
ments  which  do  not  degrade,  while 
they  recreate.  I  know  you  difap- 
prove  the  tafte  for  boxing,  and  fome 
other  fafliionable  modes  of  killing 
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time,,  which,  if  tolerable  in  the  loweft 
plebeian,  are  unbecoming  a  peer. 
Surely  the  grand  theatre  of  the  world 
affords  entertaining  objects  enough 
for  you  to  contemplate,  without  re- 
ducing you  to  the  neceffity  of  herding 
with  the  meaneft  of  the  performers 
on  it,  in  the  meaneft  of  their  paf- 
-times. 

The  third  requifite  to  happinefs, 
mentioned  by  our  philofophical  di- 
vine, is  the  prudent  conilitution  of 
the  habits.  "  Set  the  habits,"  fays 
he,  "  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  even5' 
change  may  be  for  the  better," 

Do  not  too  eagerly  anticipate  plea- 

iiire.     Do  not  nje  upy  as  he  expreiles 

-it,    the   inaterials   of  happinefs    too 

M  foon : 
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foon :  be  moderate :  glut  not  the^ 
appetite,  but  keep  it  in  a  ftate  fuf-. 
ceptible  of  obvious  gratification.  Ac- 
cuftom  not  yourfelf  to  violent  plea- 
fures,  which  muft,  from  their  nature, 
be  difficult  to  obtain,  and  ihort  in 
duration.  Form  a  habit  of  deriving 
pleafure  from  natural  circumftances, 
and  fuch  as  may  occur  every  day 
in  the  common  courfe  of  human 
life. 

<e  In  the  fourth  place,  happinefs 
confifts  in  health.  When  we  are  in 
perfect  health  and  fpirits,  we  feel  a 
happinefs  independent  of  any  outward 
circumftances  whatever." 

•  It  has  been  faid,  that  an  attention. 
to  health  fliould  be  a  par:  of  our 

reli- 
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religion.  Many  of  our  nobility  cer- 
tainly purfue  health  by  exercife ;  but 
remember,  my  Lord,  that  temperance 
and  good  hours  are  no  lefs  necefTary 
than  bodily  agitation.  Love  a  life  of 
fimplicity  -,  endeavour  not,  by  falfe 
refinement,  to  render  man  a  different 
animal  from  that  which  God  and  na- 
ture have  made  him.  As  an  animal, 
he  requires  reft  and  refrefhment  at 
leafonable  hours  -,  and  when  he  follows 
nature,  he  alfo,  like  the  animals  around 
him,  commonly  enjoys  health  and 
vigour.  But  though  health  is  necef- 
fary  to  happinefs,  yet  furely  it  is  de- 
grading to  man,  elpecially  in  his 
youth,  to  be  iatisfied  with  health 
done  -,  this  is  to  live  the  life  of  a 
brute,  or  even  of  a  vegetable.  Ufe" 
health  in  profitable  and  honourable 
M  2  pur- 
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purfuits ;  a  life  fo  ipent  would  be  far 
more  pleafurable  and  reputable,  even 
if  it  were  fhorter,  than  an  inglorious 
exiftence  dragged  out  in  liftlefs  inac- 
tion.    You  were   not  raifed    above 
mankind  by  your  king  and  country, 
merely  that  you  might  eat,   drink, 
and  fleep,  without  being  called   to 
account  for  your  wafte  of  time.     To 
live  merely  to  take  exercifefor  an  appe- 
tite, and  to  indulge  it,  when  obtained, 
in  luxurious  excefs,  is,  for  the  fake 
of  life,  to  lofe  its  very  beft  purpofes. 
Yet  your  Lordfhip  knows  fome  men, 
who   plume    themfelves    on    blood, 
rank,    and    title,    and  yet    employ 
all  their  morning  in  fox-hunting  or 
phaeton-driving,    that  they  may  ca- 
roufe  in  the  evening  over  dull  port, 
and  gorge  dainties,  rendered  poifbn- 

ous 
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ous  by  the  arts  of  cookery.  But  as 
I  have  heard  you  exprefs  yourielf 
with  pity  on  fuch  men,  I  need  not 
dilftiade  you  from  imitating  their  ex- 
ample. 

I  am,  Sec. 
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LETTER      XXIX. 
MY    LORD* 

•fTTHOEVER  obferves  the  prefeiit 
times,  and  compares  them 
with  the  pad,  will  difcovevr,  that  one 
principal  feature  of  them  is  a  neglec~l 
of  fubordination.  Rank  is  not  re- 
jected as  it  ufed  to  be  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers.  A  nobleman  is  lels  re- 
garded at  prefent,  than  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  in  the  reign  of  the  firft 
or  fecond  George. 

One  man  is  indeed  fo  little  fupt- 
rior  to  another  by  nature,  that  the 
great  diftinftions  that  have  formerly* 

been 
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been  conferred  and  preferved,  were 
more  fupported  by  opinion  than  t>/ 
reality.  And  how  was  that  opinion 
mi  fed  and  maintained  ?  Firft,  let  us 
hope,  by  intrinfic  merit ;  and  fe- 
condly,  we  are  fure,  by  external  ap- 
pearance. The  nobility  lived  in  a 
irate  of  magnificence  which  awed  the 
vulgar,  by  whom  I  mean  the  worth- 
Ids  of  all  kinds,  and  kept  them  at  a 
due  diftance.  They  dreiTed  with  a 
Splendour,  which  the  little  imitators 
of  gentility  could  not  equal,  though 
they  might  copy  at  a  diftance.  They 
reverenced  themielves  and  their  rank, 
and  confequently  avoided  company 
and  diversions  which  lowered  thein 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  over 
whom  they  were  fo  pre-eminently 
exalted.  They  lived  at  their  noble 
M  4  man- 
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jnanfions  hofpkably,  and  travelled  ta 
«md  from  them  with  a  princely  retinue, 
They  were  almoft  idolized,  by  falcU 
nating  the  gaping  crowd,,  as  creatures 
of  a  fuperlor  order. 

But  now,,  your  Lordfhip  knows,  it 
is  the  failiion  among  great  men  to 
throw  off  all  pcrfonal  ftate.  They 
ieek  otmmfme  dignitate*  Itrs  indeed 
a  pleafant  faihion  to  their  inferiors, 
and  perhaps  to  themfeives.  But,  as. 
a  body,  do  they  confult  their  intereft, 
their  honour,  or  their  pemianencyr 
by  lefiening  that  OPINION.,  by  which 
chiefly  they  were  railed  to  their  fupe- 
riority  ?  Let  events  determine.  We 
fee  what  has  happened  in  France; 
FACILIS  DESCENSUS.  If  nobility  is  a 
valuable  privilege ;  if  it  conduces  to 
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the  happinefs  of  fociety,  by  exciting 
virtue,  and  protecting  its  then  any 
mode  which  can  fecure  its  dignity 
inviolate  and  undiminimed,  is  worth 
attention.  And  be  afilired,  that  ex- 
ternal pomp  is  neceiTary  in  a  com- 
munity where  men  are  not  univerfally 
philofophers..  All  ftates  have  inveft- 
ed  magiftrates  and  nobles  with  official. 
garments,  fplendid  coronets,  maces, 
fafces,  or  fomething  to  ftrike  the 
eyes  and  imagination  of  the  mere  F*ex 
Romuliythc  lower  orders  of  the  people  * 
who  nuift  in  all  ftates  be  the  majority. 


You  obferve  that  the 
judges,  -counfellors,  clergy,  military 
officers,  are  all  decorated  by  the  wii% 
dom  of  ouranceftors  with  certain  robes 
or  drefles,  diflindive,  folerhn,  oir 

fplea- 
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fplendid.  "  All  the  world's  a  fiage," 
fays  the  poet;  and  if  fo,  all  the  per- 
formers muft  appear  in  character, 
drefTed  according  to  the  TO  TT^TTO^  the 
real  decorum  of  their  characters, 
or  they  will  be  mutually  difguited. 

Now,  my  Lord,  no  man  diflikes 
.formality  without  iubftance  more 
than  myfelf.  Eafe,  and  fome  de- 
gree of  careleiTnefs,  add  a  charm  to 
private  and  humble  life :  but  to  thofe 
who  are  exalted  by  opinion  at  firft, 
and  afterwards  by  the  laws  and  con- 
ftitution  of  their  country,  an  ap- 
pearance correfponding  with  their 
rank  and  their  titles  is  requifite. 
The  fame  love  of  eafe  and  equality 
in  appearances,  which  annihilate  all 
the  infignia  of  fuperiority,  or  civil 

diftinc- 
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diftinction,  will  proceed  in  time  to 
deftroy  the  fuperiority  itfelf,  in  a  na- 
tural and  tin-avoidable  progreffion. 

So  that,  my  Lord,  though  I  do- 
not  recommend  empty  fride,  yet  I 
mull  advife,  after  having  adorned 
your  hereditary  rank  by  perfonal  and 
acquired  merit,  to  aflume  all  the  ex- 
ternal dignity,  which  your  anceftors 
wifely  deemed  necefTary  to  fupport 
the  honour  of  nobility.  Be  nobly 
diftinguifhecl  in  every  part  of  your 
eftabiimment  and  your  manfions. 
Mankind  are  fo  made,  as  to  expect 
externals  to  correfpond  with  inter- 
nals. You  have  fenie  enough  not  to 
value  yourfelf  the  more  for  a  fine 
houfe,  a  fine  equipage,  or  a  fine 
drefsj  but  the  artifan,  the  fervant* 

the 
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the  tenant,  the  vulgar  in  general,  will 
pay  a  deference  to  you  proportioned 
to  your  appearance.  If  you  do  not 
comply  with  their  prejudices  in  this 
refpe6ta  they  will  foon  confide r  all 
the  honour  they  pay  to  your  birth  and 
titles  as  prejudice,  which  they  ought 
not  to  indulge.  Many  among  the 
nobility  of  this  age  have  demolifhed 
the  outworks ;  let  them  not  be  fur- 
prifed  if  .the  mob  ruih  in  and  raze 
the  citadel. 

I  am>  &c, 
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LETTER     XXX. 


MY    LORD, 

ou  took  my  advice,  I  find,  and 
have  been  reading  the  eighth 
fatirc  of  Juvenal.  I  fhould  be  much 
pleafed  to  hear  your  comments  j 
but  you  defire  my  thoughts  upon  it. 
You  know  I  am  always  ready  to 
employ  my  literary  leifure  in  com- 
plying with  fuch  requefts  as  proceed 
from  an  ingenuous  defire  of  informa- 
tion. Such  a  defire  is  itfelf  a  mark 
of  a  noble  nature, 

Juvenal's    Eighth    fatire    contains 
fentiments  which  cannot  be  perfectly 

agreeable 
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agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  a  corrupt 
and  depraved  nobility.  But  are 
they  founded  in  truth  ?  Then  adopt 
them,  my  Lord  5  and  relinqiriihing 
in  your  own  mind  all  hereditary 
claims  to  distinction,  found  them  on 
your  own  perlbnal  merit.  Emulate 
the  fifft  founder  of  your  family,  if 
he  was  raifed  by  virtue.  Be  RE- 
ENNOBLED  by  your  own  efforts ; 
fcorning  to  mine  faintly,  like  the 
moon,  with  reflected  light.  Be  a 
fun  j  not  a  planet,  nor  a  iatellite. 

You  have  read  this  fine  remain  of 
antiquity  in  the  original.  It  abounds 
in  fpirit  and  fire,  as  well  as  folid 
fenfc.  I  fhall  not  recapitulate  the 
fentiments,  as  they  -myft  lofe  much 
of  their  force  in  any  expreffions  but 

thofe 
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tliofe  of  their  animated  author.  But 
let  me  prevail  with  you  to  learn  the 
whole  fatire  memoriter.  You  have 
been  ufed  to  commit  paiTages  from 
the  Latin  daffies  to  your  memory; 
and  you  can  remember  nothing  in 
any  of  them  more  conducive  to  your 
real  honour,  than  the  eighth  fatire 
of  Juvenal.  It  is  to  be  wifhed 
that  it  may  be  well  tran dated,  for 
the  benefit  of  thofe  of  the  young 
nobility  who  are  not  fo  well  able  to 
read  it  in  the  original  as  your  lord- 
fhip.  Even  they  may  make .  out  the 
meaning,  with  benefit  to  themfelves, 
by  the  afiiftance  of  Madarfs  literal 
tranflation,  and  notes.  Dryden  or 
Johnfon  mould  have  exerted  all  the 
vigour  of  their  genius,  in  naturalifmg 
in  our  country,  a  poem  fo  full  of 
inftruction  to  thole  whofe  conduct 

and 
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and  example  is   of  the   frril  confo 
quence  to  fociety. 

Do    you    think    that    my    Lord 
*  *  *  *  *5  or  *  *  *3  or  *  *  *  *s  would 

have  difgraced  their  anceftors  and  the 
peerage,  by  their  grofs  ignorance, 
their  brutal  behaviour,  their  low 
purfuits,  their  vulgar  afibciates,  if 
they  had  -been  impreEed  early  in 
life  with  the  ideas  of  the  manly 
Juvenal  on  true  nobility.  But  they 
were  wretchedly  educated,  fervilely 
•flattered,  furrounded  by  mean  hire- 
lings, ready,  for  their  own  intereft, 
to  gratify  them  in  every  folly,  and 
to  anticipate  their  whimfical  wants. 

A  claflical    education  contributes 
more  than  any  thing  I  know  to  en- 
noble the  mind.     A  boy  converfant 
2  with 
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•with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, imbibes  the  moft  generous 
ideas,  the  tincture  will  not  eafily 
be  loft.  But  you  will  fay  that  Lord 
*  *  *,  and  *  *  *,  and  *  *,  and  *  *  *  *, 
had  a  claflical  education.  Pardon 
'me,  my  Lord,  they  were  fent  to 
fchools  where  they  might  have  had 
it,  but  they  had  it  not.  They  relied 
on  private  tutors  and  plebeian  fchool- 
fellows  for  all  their  exercifes.  They 
employed  their  time  and  thoughts  in 
frolics,  in  fpending  money,  and  ac- 
quiring the  reputation  of  fine  fel- 
lows, who  were  above  the  plodding 
toil  of  application.  They  never 
caught  the  patriot  ipirit  of  a  Junius 
Brutus,  a  Cato,  or  any  of  the 
noble  perfbnages  handed  down  by 
Plutarch.  But  after  fpending  a  few 
years  at  a  public  fchool,  to  the 
N  in- 
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injury  of  their  health  and  principles, 
in  learning  a  little  of  the  elements 
of  grammar,  they  rapidly  ran  through 
Europe,  and  then  returned  to  difplay 
the  effects  of  their  education,  their 
'  political  and  philofophical  and  clafii- 
cal  education,  in  corrupting  bo- 
roughs, and  managing  an  eleclion. 
Feeble  in  mind,  feeble  in  body,  their 
eftates  and  their  characters  equally 
ruined,  they  have  nothing  to  fupport 
them  but  an.empty  title,  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  in  favour  of  birth,  and 
the  countenance  of  any  minifter,  who 
may  make  ufe  of  them  as  tools  of 
their  ambition. 

We  give,  fays  Juvenal,  to  mangy 
curs,  the  noble  names  of  "  Lion, 
Tiger,  Leopard."  When  we  call 

*      *       *      ^  ****       *_*        *         *^  and       j^y 

others,  LORDS,  we  hpnour  them  much 

as 
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as  we  do  the  mangy  curs  of  Juve- 
nal. 

If  fuch  men  multiply,  and  the 
modern  modes  of  education  and 
modern  manners  feem  favourable  to 
their  multiplication,  can  we  expect 
that  Nobility  will  be  honoured  in 
England  any  more  than  it  is  in 
France  ?  Be  afTured,  rny  Lord,  that 
the  people  will  trample  coronets 
under  their  feet,  when  they  no  longer 
fparkle  with  the  gems  of  virtue  \  and 
wipe  off  armorial  bearings  from 
the  coach-doors,  which  have  nothing 
to  authorife  them  but  the  venal  non- 
fenfe  of  the  heralds  office. 

Such  characters  alone  as  that  which 

your  Lordmip  is  generoufly  afpiring  at, 

can  fave  the  ancient  and  magnificent 

N  2  fabric 
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fabric  of  nobility  from  falling  into 
ruin  under  the  affaults  of  common 
fenfe,  and  that  free  fpirit  which  has 
born  all  before  it  in  America  and 
in  France.  You,  and  thofe  who 
like  you,  confider  what  it  is  to  be  a 
nobleman  indeed ;  honourable  and 
refpectable  for  your  private  and  per- 
fonal  qualities,  amiable  and  valuable 
to  your  generation  for  beneficent 
exertions ;  fuch  only  can  form 
columns  to  fupport  and  adorn  the 
fplendid  edifice.  Will  titled  game- 
fters,  players,  grooms,  fycophants, 
borough-mongers,  maintain  the  ex- 
clufive  privileges  of  nobiJity,  againfl 
the  united  efforts  of  a  people, 
who  know  how  to  eftimate  the  real 
value  of  all  political  diflindtions,  and 
who,  burning  with  a  love  of  liberty, 
will  not  fail  to  deflroy  a  corrupt  ari- 

ftocracy, 
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ftocracy,   as   the   natural   enemy   of 
every  thing  TRULY  NOBLE  ? 

As  I  would  plant  and  cultivate  the 
oak  of  the  fcreft,  for  the  ufe  of  our 
future  navies,  for  the  defence  and 
glory  of  our  country;  fo  would  I 
raife  and  preferve  a  rifing  generation 
of  nobles,  enlightened  with  know- 
ledge, animated  with  virtue,  deter- 
mined to  fupport  their  eminence  of 
ftation  by  eminent  defert;  and  like 
Corinthian  columns  in  a  temple,  ex- 
hibiting, with  die  beautiful  foliage 
of  the  capital,  perfect  uprightnefs  and 
folidity. 

I   look    forward   with   pride   and 
pleafure  to  that  day,  when  the  peo- 
ple will  confider  your  lordlhip  as  a 
fupport  and  ornament  not  only  of  the 
N  3  peerage, 
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peerage,  but  of  the  nation  ;  and  if 
the  hand  of  violence  lhall  be  cutting 
down  the  ancient  tree  of  nobility, 
command  it  to  be  fpared  for  the 
golden  branch  which  you,  and  thofe 
who  imitate  you,  fhall  difplay  to  the 
admiring  multitude. 

Go,  my  Lord,  I  intreat  you,  and 
ftudy  once  more  the  eighth  fatire 
of  Juvenal,  and  commit  it  to  your 
memory,  never  to  be  effaced  from 
the  tablet. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     XXXI. 


MY    LORD, 

T  Return  to  our  literary  correlpond- 
ence.  But  I  befeech  you  to  in- 
terrupt me,  when  any  thing  occurs 
which  you  think  necefTary  to  confide r 
as  conducive  to  the  ornament  of  that 
illuftrious  character,  A  NOBLEMAN  IN 

A  FREE  COUNTRY. 

You  defired  me,  in  the  laft  con- 
verfation  we  had,  to  give  you  fome 
directions  for  the  formation  of  your 
claffical  library.  I  admire  the  beau- 
tiful room  which  you  have  allotted  to 
this  purpofe.  The  afpect,  which  is 
N  4  north, 
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north,  I  approve,  as  you  will  not 
be  incommoded  by  the  fun  in  the 
fummer,  and  you  can  always  make  it 
warm  enough  in  winter.  The  pro- 
fpect  of  the  fine  lawn  from  the 
bow- window,  with  the  deer  fre- 
quently feeding  upon  it,  and  the 
weeping  birches,  magnificent  oaks, 
and  deeply  verdant  beeches,  are  ob- 
jccls  which  you  muft  always  con- 
template with  fere  fie  pleafure  ;  a  ftate 
of  mind  highly  favourable  to  ftudy. 

I  wifh  you  to  divide  your  Latin 
daffical  library  into  four  principal 
compartments.  You  do  not  affe6t 
to  have  a  very  large  or  very  curious 
collection  of  books.  You  very 
fenfibly  wifh  to  have  a  library  for  ufe, 
rather  than  oftentation. 

Let 
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Let  the  firft  compartment  be  en- 
titled, "  AUCTORES  LINGUA  LA- 
TINS .ZETATIS  AURE^E."  And 

here  place  the  works  of  Cicero 
complete ;  Plautus,  Terence,  Cor- 
pus Poetarum,  Lucretius,  Cxfar, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Catullus,  Tibul- 
lus  and  Propertius,  Varro,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Salluft,  Livy,  Juftin,  Cato, 
Columella,  Rei  Ruftici  Scriptores, 
Vitruvius,  and  Ovid. 

As  to  the  editions,  as  new  ones 
are  frequently  coming  out,  confuk 
your  very  refpeclable  bookfellers, 
MefTrs.  Egertons,  or  Robfon,  or 
Payne,  or  White,  and  they  will  in- 
form you  with  judgment  and  fidelity. 
Harwood  on  the  daffies,  though 
not  without  miftakes  and  improprie- 
ties, will  be  ufeful  to  you  as  a  direc- 
tory i 
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tory;  efpecially  with  the  additional 
affiftance  of  the  moft  eminent  book- 
fellers  of  London.  I  do  not  wifh 
you  to  be  a  mere  book-collector. 
Get  your  information  of  the  belt 
editions  as  eafily  and  as  foon  as  you 
can,  and  acquiefce  in  them.  Your 
lordfhip's  bufinefs  is  to  read  the  con- 
tents, and  not  to  dwell  on  title-pages 
and  dates.  Others  may  perform 
that  miniflerial  office,  unlefs,  from  a 
love  of  books,  you  mould  take  de- 
light in  the  refearch,  as  an  innocent 
amufement  of  your  leifure. 

The  fecond  compartment  is  to  be 
marked  with  the  title  cc  ^TATIS 
ARGENTE^E  3"  and  muft  contain, 
Curtius,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Va- 
lerius Maximus,  Cornelius  Celfus> 
Dictys  Cretenfis,  Phasdrus,  Seneca 

Rhetor, 
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Rhetor,  and  Seneca  Philofophus, 
Senecas  Tragedian,  Perfius,  Lucan, 
Petronius,  and  Manilius  Gratius, 

The  third  compartment  includes 
the  authors  ^ETATIS  JENE&)  fome  of 
whom  defcrve  a  better  denomination; 
particularly  the  excellent  Quintilian, 
Juvenal,  Plinius  Major,  Plinius  Mi- 
nor, Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Florus,  Sta- 
tius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Martialis,  and 
Silius  Italicus. 

The  fourth  compartment  is  of  a 
flill  lower  character,  and  comprehends 
the  authors  ^ETATIS  FERRER  •>  A. 
Gellius,  Apuleius,  Tertullianus,  Ar- 
nobius,  Minutius  Felix,  Vegetius 
et  Frontinus,  Ladlantius,  Cenforinus, 
Aurelius  Victor,  Symmachi  Epif- 
Macrobius,  Aufonius,  Pruden- 

tius, 
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tius,  Claudianus,  Calphurnius  et  Nu- 
merianus,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Apicius,  Martianus  Capella,  Julius 
Fermicus,  and  Boethiusj  and  conclude 
with  Hiftorias  Augufbe  Scriptores. 
So  much  for  your  Latin  claflical  li- 
brary. 1  fhall  refume  the  fubjecl:  of 
your  library  in  my  next  letter. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER      XXXII. 


MY    LORD, 

T  N  recommending  a  library,  I  do 
**  not  mean  to  tranfcribe  a  book- 
feller's  catalogue.  Books  are  fo  nu- 
merous in  all  departments,  that  I 
might  fill  volumes  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  titles  alone.  But  yours  is 
to  be  a  feleft  library.  Your  life  is  to 
be  a  life  of  adion,  as  well  as  con- 
templation. You  will  not  crowd 
your  fhelves  with  books,  that  are  va- 
luable only  becaufe  they  are  rare  or 
curious.  '  Excellence  of  compofition, 
and  copioufnefs  or  authenticity  of  in- 
formation, will  alone  render  books 

valu- 
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valuable  in  your  opinion.  The  moft 
excellent  books  are  the  commoneft. 
Why  became  they  common  ?  Be- 
caufe  they  were  demanded.  And 
why  were  they  demanded  ?  Becaufe 
they  were  well  written;  illuminated 
with  genius,  or  furnifhed  with  trea- 
fures  of  knowledge. 

But  I  proceed  to  your  Greek  claf- 
fical  collection.  You  are  not  to  be 
a  profeiTor  of  the  Greek  language  ; 
but  as  a  general  and  polite  fcholar, 
you  are  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the 
poets,  the  orators,  the  hiftorians,  and 
the  philofophers,  of  that  enlightened 
country.  You  read  Greek  with  fa- 
cility ;  therefore  you  will  not  object 
to  admitting  the  beft  Greek  authors 
into  your  library ;  they  will  not  be 
ilrangers  to  you.  Enter  therefore 
13  Homer, 
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Homer,  Hefiod,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  JEfchylus,  Euripides,  Sopho- 
cles, Plato,  Ariftotle,  Demofthenes, 
Ifocrates,  Xenophon,  Ariftophanes, 
Pindar,  Strabo,  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaiTus,  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  Longinus,  Epictetus, 
Theocritus,  Lucian,  and  Anacreon. 
Here  will  be  Greek  enough;  and  pro- 
bably much  more  than  you  will  be  able, 
in  an  active  life,  to  read  with  attention. 
But  you  will  read  fomething  of  all  of 
them,  that  you  may  not  be  ignorant 
of  what  the  world  has  fo  long  admir- 
ed, and  that  you  may  derive  fome- 
thing from  them  for  the  improve- 
ment of  your  own  ftyle. 

There  are  many  other  Greek  au- 
thors of  inferior  note,  whom  you  will 
add  to  your  collection,  if  you  find  any 

occafion 
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occafion  for  them,  or  are  impelled 
by  a  defire  of  fingular  eminence  in 
Grecian  literature  ;  an  ambition 
which,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  one  who  is  elevated  to 
high  rank,  that  he  may  take  an  aBive 
part  in  legiflation,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  Your  models 
are  not  a  Barnes,  a  Bentley,  a  Toup ; 
but  a  Chatham.  Lord  Chatham  was 
an  excellent  fcholar,  and,  I  believe, 
a  good  Grecian ;  but,  then,  he  read 
Greek  as  a  flatelman  and  a  philofo- 
pher,  not  as  a  critic  or  a  gramma- 
rian. So  will  you,  my  Lord,  if  you 
follow  the  advice  of  your  friend. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     XXXIIT. 


MY    LORD, 

p  x  p  E  c  T  not  that  I  mail  afiume  the 
office  of  dictating  to  you  every 
book  which  you  are  to  place  in  your 
library.  Chufe  for  yourfelf;  go 
into  the  book  fellers'  mops,  and 
make  purchafes  according  to  your 
inclination.  You  will  have  a  great 
pleafure  in  exercifing  your  own 
judgment  in  felecting  your  li- 
brary. You  will  love  your  books 
the  better  for  it,  and  read  them 
with  more  avidity.  It  is  a  misfor- 
tune attending  great  riches  and  high 
rank,  that  their  pofleflbrs  do  not  a& 
o  enough 
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enough  for  themfelves  ;  but  procure 
the  eafieft  and  pleafanteft  things  to 
be  done  for  them  by  their  depend- 
ents, agents,  factors,  and  officious 
friends.  In  vain  has  Providence 
given  them  eyes,  hands,  and  common 
fenfe  j  they  mufl  fee,  act,  and  think, 
by  the  organs  of  others.  If  fuch  be 
the  privilege  of  noble  birth,  it  mould 
be  deprecated  as  a  calamity.  The 
powers  of  aclion  and  of  thinking  are 
gifts  of  nature,  fuperior  to  any  which 
monarchs  have  to  beftow.  Beware 
of  falling  into  that  indolence,  to  which 
a  facility  of  obtaining  fubflitutes,  in 
your  Lordfhip's  fituation,  too  eafily 
feduces  the  incautious. 

I  will  not  therefore  undertake  to 
furnifh  your  Englifh  library.  Look 
into  the  catalogues  5  frequent  the 

in  ops  j 
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Ihops ;  obtain  a  knowledge  of  books 
fufficient  for  your  purpofe,  by  actual 
anfpe6tion.  You  will  have  great 
pleafure  in  finding  a  book  you  want 
in  a  catalogue ;  and  will  haften,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  an  amateur •,  to  pur- 
chafe  it  before  it  is  gone.  Much  lite- 
rary amufement  and  knowledge  may 
.be  acquired  by  collecting  your  own 
books  in  perfon.  Arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  your  own  judgment ;  and 
let  not  your  library  be  furniflied,  as 
it  is  papered  or  painted,  by  the  yard, 
.and  without  your  own  mterpofition. 

Maps,  charts,  chronological  tables, 
globes,  telefcopes,  and  all  the  proper 
furniture  of  the  library,  you  will  not 
fail  to  procure  •,  but  you  will  chufe 
for  yourfelf  by  actual  obfervation,  and 
by  comparifon :  the  very  choice  is  an 
o  2  improv- 
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improving  amufemcnt ;  and  you  will 
like  the  various  articles  better,  and 
ufe  them  more  attentively,  when  they 
have  coft  you  fome  time,  and  fome 
pains,  in  their  felection. 

Do  you  not  think  it  a  great  clif- 
grace  to  nobility,  that  certain  rich 
lords  (I  hope  they  are  few)  poffefs 
little  or  no  library,  never  purchafe  a 
book,  and  confide r  all  money  thrown 
away,  that  is  not  expended  on  horfes, 
dogs,  wine,  and  eje6lions  ?  Such 
men  are  all  body  without  mind ;  corpus 
fine  mente,  as  Horace  fays.  But  if 
fuch  fliould  increafe,  will  not  the 
peerage  fink  in  public  eileem  -,  and 
may  not  an  enlightened  people  rife 
-with  indignation,  and  demolifn  the 
ariftocracy  ?  Noblemen  are  lights 
upon  a  hill  5  they  attract  univerfal  at- 
tention. 
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tention.  If  their  light  burns  dimly, 
or  emits  an  evil  odour  in  the  focket, 
there  is  danger  left  it  mould  be  ex- 
tinguifhed,  and  the  ufelefs  beacon 
levelled  with  the  earth.  There  are 
times  when  the  people  are  ready 
enough  to  pay  homage  to  talents  and 
virtue,  but  they  were  never  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  worfhip  golden  calves. 

<• 

"  Nobility  (fays  Agrippa,  as  quot- 
ed by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy) is  a  fancluary  of  knavery  and 
haughtinefs,  a  cloak  for  wickednefs, 
and  the  execrable  vices  of  pride,  fraud, 
contempt,  boailing,  opprefiion,  difli- 
mulation,  luft,  gluttony,  malice,  ig- 
norance, and  impiety." 

God  forbid  that  this  representation 

fhould  b&  generally  jult  in  our  coun- 

o  3  try. 
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try.  If  the  people  fhould  be  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  fo  at  any  time,  depend 
upon  it  the  pageant  is  at  an  end,  and 
dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifcounts>, 
and  barons,  come  off  the  flage 
MefTrs.  EGALITIS. 

Whether  fuch  an  event  would  be 
beneficial  to  mankind,  I  prefume  not 
to  decide  ;  but  I  rather  wifh  to  preferve 
any  inftitution  that  may  raife  human 
nature,  and  ftirnulate  to  generous 
exertion.  Such  I  think  the  order  of 
nobility,  under  due  regulations  ;  for 
honour  is  the  nurfe  of  virtue,  as 
as  of  the  arts. 


In  the  fabric  of  the  political  edifice,, 
.nobility  has  been  a  beautiful  and  fub- 
ftantial  column  ;  may  it  remain  ib, 

r 
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and  may  you,  my  Lord,  form  one  of 
its  moil  admired  embellifliments.  In 
order  to  be  fo,  much  time  mult  be 
fpent  in  your  library.  It  is  .MIND, 
and  MIND  only,  which  can  give  real 
and  lading  dignity.  Externals  are 
very  proper  to  fet  it  off,  as  foils  to 
increafe  the  brilliancy  of  a  jewel  •>  but 
the  foil  gives  no  real  value  to  French 
pafte. 

But  what  mail  we  fay  of  thofe  no- 
blemen who  never  read  ?  Their 
minds  are  no  lefs  coarfe  and  empty 
than  thofe  of  their  footmen.  Let  us 
bear  with  them,  however,  while  we 
can :  but  your  fpirit  will,  I  hope,  al- 
ways keep  you  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  that  are  only  to  be  tolerated. 

I  am,  &c. 
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MY    LORD, 

A  N  ancient  mantfon,  or  an  old  oakr 
UN  DECAYED,  are  venerable.  The 
mind  approaches  them  with  a  kind  of 
awe.  So  an  ancient  family,  long  fa- 
mous for  its  virtues  and  profperiry, 
and  flill  ftouriihing,  is  naturally  pro- 
duclive  of  efteem.  But  if  the  old 
manfion  is  reduced  to  a  mere  heap  of 
rubbifh,  and  the  old  oak  rotten,  we 
pafs  them  unnoticed,  or  confider 
them  as  incumbrances  of  the  ground. 
Apply  this  image  to  fallen,  corrupt 
.nobility. 

To 
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To  ufe  a  vulgar  phrafe,  you  muft 
keep  it  up,  my  Lord.     Send  a  poor, 
puny,    degenerate    lord,     defcended 
from  the  Conqueror,  with  no  abili- 
ties of  mind  and  body,  and  a  healthy, 
virtuous,  and  able  plebeian,,  into  a  fo- 
reign country,  among  perfect  ftrangers, 
without  any  diftinction  of  drefs ;  and 
the    ftrangers    will    foon    determine 
which  is  the  nobleman.     Nature  pro- 
duces gold,  the  king  ftamps  it,  and 
it  pafTes  current  as  a  guinea ;  but  if 
the  guinea  has  been  dipt,  or  if  there 
is    too   much    alloy   in    it,     it   will 
be  rejected  at   the  exchange.     The 
pure  gold,  without  any  ftamp  at  the 
mint,  will  always  retain  its  value  ac- 
cording to  its  weight.     Stamp  your 
gold,    however,   with  virtuous  qua- 
lities, fuch  as   affability,    gentlenefs-, 
courage,  good  temper,  magnanimity, 

learn- 
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learning,  eloquence,  generality,  and 
it  will  never  fuffer  die  difgrace  of 
being  cut  afunder  by  the  meers,  and 
cafl  into  the  crucible. 

I  am  far  from  difparaging  nobility. 
The  times  are  rather  unfavourable  to 
it  j  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  render 
it  really  venerable,  by  founding 
ks  fancied  fuperiority  on  real  pre- 
eminence. Noblemen  may  indeed 
value  themfelves  highly;  but  .felf- 
value  does  not  increafe  their  real  value. 
Their  real  value  is  that  alone  at  which 
they  are  efteemed  by  the  public.  It 
is  not  the  feller,  but  the  buyer,  that 
determines  the  price  of  a  commodity. 

Convinced  as  I  am  that  you  have 
early  imbibed  thefe  fentiments,  I 
tliould  not  inculcate  them  again,  had: 

you. 
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you  not  informed  me,  that  two  or- 
three  young  lords,  with  whom  you 
often  afibciate,  had  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  you,  that  there  is  a  dignity 
in  birth,  independent  of  perfonal 
merit,  or  beneficent  exertion.  They 
fpend  their  time  chiefly  in  the  fcable, 
at  the  tavern,  and  at  the  gaming- 
houfe ;  they  fubftitute  a  horfe -laugh 
in  the  place  of  all  argument;  and 
they  would  willingly  reduce  you,  by 
ridiculing  your  virtues,  to  a  level  with: 
their  own  degenerate  ftate.  But  what 
fay  the  people  at  large,  on  whom, 
both  you  and  they  muft  depend  for  a 
continuance  of  your  honours  and  pri- 
vileges ?  They  bid  you  caft  your 
eyes  over  the  Britim  Channel,  and 
learn  in  time  a  lefibn  of  caution. 

Onfir 
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Only  confider  the  nfelefs  life  of 
thefe  young  noblemen,  v/hofe  fortunes 
are  princely,  and  whofe,  titles,  in 
found,  right  honourable.  They  rife 
at  twelve,  they  drefs,  they  ride,  they 
dine,  they  game,  they  go  to  fome 
public  place,  they  fup,  they  drink  to 
excefs,  and  then  retire  again,  and  re- 
new the  fame  contemptible  round  on 
the  morrow.  Can  you  wonder  that 
the  people  view  their  civil  diftinctions 
with  an  evil  eye  ?  When  fuch  an 
one  is  on  his  departure,  let  him  take 
a  retrofpective  view  of  his  life :  What 
have  I  done  P  may  he  afk :  my  life  has 
been  ufelefs  to  others,  and  to  myfelf 
difhonourable.  Am  I  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  creation,  as  well  as  a  lord  in 
civil  rank,  diftinguifhed  above  others 
by  my  country  ?  If  nature  had  made 
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me  a  tree,  or  an  animal  without  rea- 
ibn,  I  might  probably  have  been 
more  ufeful  than  I  have  been,  and 
more  truly  eftimable. 

Never  let  the  falfe  wit  and  rude 
converfation  of  fuch  degenerate  no- 
bles, flop  you  in  your  honourable  ca- 
reer. Treat  them  with  politenefs, 
but  act  and  fpeak  with  fpirit;  and, 
above  all,  perfevere  in  the  path  of 
honour  which  you  have  chofen,  and 
mark  the  end  of  your  choice. 

I  am,  &c, 
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LETTER      XXXV. 


MY    LORD, 

TTEALTH  makes  the  bcft  blood,  not 
nobility.  I  could  not  help  adept- 
ing  this  idea,  on  feeing  poor  Lord 
•*  *  *  *  at  the  coffee-room.  He  is 
but  two  and  twenty,  and  he  has  all  the 
infirmity  of  three -fcore  and  ten.  He 
was  born  feeble  -3  and  yet  fent  early  to 
one  of  the  fafhionable  fchools,  be- 
caufe  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
educated  there.  His  pockets  were 
full  of  money,  and  he  indulged  him- 
felf,  in  confequence,  with  every  lux- 
ury in  eating  and  drinking.  High- 
feafoned  food,  and  brandy  and  water, 
j  every 
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tvery  day,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  ! 
Sad  havoc  it  made  in  his  feeble  frame ! 
A  dreadful  difeafe,  at  fixteen,  intro- 
duced the  decrepitude  of  old  age  at 
twenty-one.  And  there  he  ftands 
(and,  alas !  can  hardly  ftand)  a  me- 
lancholy example  of  the  folly  of 
parents,  in  facrificing  the  health 
and  happinefs  of  their  children  to 
fafhion.  His  fervant  is  the  fon  of 
one  of  his  tenants,  and  of  the  fame 
age  as  himlelf.  How  ftrong  and 
hale !  how  florid  his  complexion  ! 
how  cheerful  his  looks  !  Poor  Lord 
*  *  *  *  would  give  up  all  his  pedi- 
gree for  half  his  footman's  vigour. 

It  is  a  great  error  of  the  prefent 
age,  to  bring  boys  forward  too  foon. 
They  are  made  little  men,  and  they 
continue  little  men.  Unfortunately 

this 
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this  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  cafe  of 
the  rich  and  great.  What  poor  crea- 
tures are  many  who  are  born  to  fit 
in  the  fenate-houfe,  above  their  fel- 
low-citizens, with  coronets  and  robes 
of  honour !  Their  whole  bufinefs  is 
to  take  care  of  their  health ;  how 
can  they  watch  over  a  nation  ?  They 
may  indeed  give  a  feeble  voice  at  the 
command  of  a  minifter ;  but  will  the 
people  refpect  them  ?  And  does  not 
their  imbecility  of  mind  and  body, 
befides  the  great  misfortune  of  it  to 
themfelves,  endanger  the  exiftence  of 
their  order,  by  rendering  it  con- 
temptible ? 

Among  other  modes  of  reftoring 
liiflre  to  the  peerage,  if  it  be  true  that 
it  is  tarnifhed,  care  Ihould  be  taken, 
.in  early  youth,  to  prevent  the  body 

from 
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from  being  weakened  by  excefs  or 
effeminacy.  A  fchool  in  a  great, 
corrupt,  and  unhealthy  metropolis, 
Ihould  never  be  chofen  by  thofe  who 
are  able  to  felecl:  the  place  of  their 
children's  education.  The  diet  of 
young  perfons  ihould  be  plain,  yet 
always  plentiful.  Early  hours  of  re- 
tiring to  repofe,  and  rifing  from  it, 
fliould  be  conftantly  infilled  upon. 
Boys  fhould  not  be  introduced  to 
the  luxuries  of  a  nobleman's  table, 
not  even  their  father's,  nor  fuffered  to 
drink  wine,  or  any  ftrong  liquor. 

Fortunately  for  you,  you  were  edu- 
cated in  the  country,  and  with  rural 
fimplicity  of  diet  and  accommoda- 
tion. You  therefore  preferved  your 
health,  while  you  acquired  thofe  folid 
accomplimments,  which  will  laft  you 
P  through 
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through  life.  But  the  danger  is  not 
yet  over :  the  late  hours  which  mo- 
dern life  renders  almoft  unavoidable, 
are  certainly  a  deviation  from  nature, 
and  therefore  debilitating.  The  lux- 
ury of  the  table  is  alfo  carried  to  a 
great  height ;  and  excefs  in  wine,  at 
an  early  age,  has  become,  in  certain 
elevated  circles,  fafhionable. 

Be  fingular>  my  lord,  in  avoiding 
fuch  practices  as  will  render  you  an 
old  man  before  your  time.  Take 
care  not  to  reduce  yourfelf  to  fuch 
a  ftate  as  may  oblige  you  to  become 
a  valetudinarian  for  life.  Strength  of 
body  is  neceffary  to  (Irength  of  mind. 
Temperance  will  contribute  to  both  ; 
but  let  it  not  run  into  excefs,  and  be- 
come the  abftinence  of  a  devotee. 
And  let  not  your  exercife  take  up  all 
2 i  your 
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i     r      r  i  •    Old* 

your  time  and  feme  only ;  as  is  the 
cafe  with  fome  of  the  fox-hunters,  to 
give  an  appetite  for  nofturnal  orgies, 
or  the  caroufals  of  grofs  gluttony,  and 

unideal  conviviality. 

* 

I  am,  &c. 
nl  T. 


p  ^ 
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LETTER     XXXVI. 


MY  LORD, 

u  reprimand  me  in  a  pleafant 
ftyle  of  raillery  -,  and  I  ac- 
knowledge, with  juftice.  I  have  di- 
grefied  too  long  from  literary  fubjects. 
But  you  muft  remember,  that  when 
I  engaged  in  correspondence  with 
you,  I  told  you  I  mould  not  write 
on  a  fixed  plan,  but  adopt  fuch  fub- 
jec~h  as  occafionally  arofe  in  my  own 
mind,  or  were  fuggefted  by  your 
inquiries. 

Every  thing   connected  with  the 
true  dignity  of  nobility  falls  within 

my 
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my  defign.  Literature  is  certainly 
connected  with  it  moft  intimately. 
It  opens  the  eyes  to  every  thing 
beautiful,  to  all  that  is  wife  and  great 
and  good  among  mankind.  It  ren- 
ders one  man  as  fuperior  to  another, 
as  man  in  general  is  fuperior  to  a 
brute. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  never  intended 
to  make  you  a  merefcholar.  I  wifhed 
to  furnilh  you  with  literature  fufficient 
to  enable  you,  by  a  general  know- 
ledge, to  profecute  your  inquiries 
with  fuccefs  into  all  fubje&s  that  may 
folicit  your  notice;  to  give  you 
found  principles  of  arts,  fciences, 
and  polite  letters ;  fo  that  you  may 
be  able  to  fupport  your  dignity,  to 
ferve  your  country,  and  to  employ 
p  3  your 
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your  leifure  pleafantly  and  profitably, 
without  running  into  intemperance 
or  extravagance  merely  to  pafs  away 
your  time.  I  wifhed  you  to  become 
a  man  of  fcience  and  a  man  of  tafte, 
that  you  may  become  amiable  in 
the  intercourfe  of  common  life,  and 
efteemed  and  honoured,  independ- 
ently of  your  birth,  in  public.  I 
wimed  you  to  be  able  to  find  the 
fources  of  amufement  and  happinefs 
in  yourfelf,  without  being  driven,  in 
diftrefs  for  fomething  to  do,  to  mere 
frivolity.  I  wifhed  you  to  find  fatif- 
faction  in  confcious  virtue,  and  in 
contemplation  5  and  not  to  depend 
on  othe.rs>  the  paltry  minifters  of 
pride  and  luxury,  for  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  languor  of  inactivity. 
I  was  defirous  that  you  fliould  lay 

up 
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up  a  ftore  of  ideas  for  the  reft  of 
your  life ;  that  you  fhould  have 
means  of  enjoyment  in  your  library, 
in  times  of  infirmity,  and  in  old  age. 
My  intention  was  to  polifli  your 
mind,  to  ennoble  your  heart;  to  add 
weight  to  your  character  by  folid 
qualities,  and  caufe  the  graces  of 
your  external  manners  to  be  the 
genuine  emanation  of  internal  ele-: 
gance.  Such  was  my  intention  in 
urging  you  to  literary  application. 
You  need  not  fear  the  being  too 
learned.  The  manners  of  the  times, 
and  the  numerous  avocations  both 
of  bufinefs  and  pleafure,  which  you 
will  experience  in  your  exalted  rank, 
will  never  permit  fuch  a  degree  of 
application,  as  can  render  your  learn- 
ing an  mcumforance.  The  more  you 
P  4  are 
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are  able  to  acquire  in  your  youth, 
depend  upon  it>  the  happier  and  the 
more  honourable  you  will  live.  The 
world  values  at  a  high  rate  the 
virtuous  qualifications  of  a  nobleman. 
They  appear  with  double  luflre  in 
an  exalted  ftation,  where  tempta- 
tions to  idlenefs  and  luxury  are 
powerful.  Jewels  well  fet  in  gold 
are  prized  beyond  the  mere  intrinfic 
value. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  fo  long 
as  you  enjoy  life,  health,  and  your 
faculties,  you  will  devote  fome  part 
of  the  day,  however  fmall  a  part,  to 
the  ftudy  of  fcience  or  polite  lite- 
rature. Your  acquifitions  are  al- 
ready confiderable,  and  conflant 
attention  to  their  prefervation  and 

exten- 
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cxtenfion,  will  render  you,  with- 
out painful  labour,  fuperior  in  at- 
tainments to  moft  of  your  com- 
peers. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     XXXVII. 


MY    LORD, 

T  T  can  fcarcely  have  efcaped  your 
obfervation,  that  fcience  has  been 
carried  to  great  heights  of  improve- 
ment by  men  who  are  enemies  to 
monarchy,  enemies  to  religious  efta^ 
blifhments,  and  enemies  to  the  or- 
der of  nobility.  Their  knowledge 
and  their  virtues  have  given  them  a 
ferfonal  weight  and  influence  in  the 
world,  that  few  noblemen,  however 
ancient  their  families,  and  large  their 
eftates,  are  able  to  counterpoife.  The 
influence  of  many  noblemen  extends 
fcarcely  beyond  their  own  tenants, 

or 
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or  a  few  rotten  boroughs ;  but  the 
influence  of  thefe  poor  plebeians, 
ennobled  only  by  their  own  labours 
in  their  libraries,  has  extended,  and 
is  at  this  moment  extending,  all  over 
Europe  and  America.  You  fee 
political  phenomena  which  our  fa- 
thers could  never  have  predicted. 
Extenfive  empires,  without  kings, 
without  nobles,  without  bifliops. 
Whether  for  the  good  of  mankind 
or  not,  it  is  a  wonderful  effect  of 
perfonal  exertion.  Writers  may  be 
proud  of  their  power  ;  for  they 
have  done  what  all  the  kings  and 
nobles  in  the  world,  with  the  affifl- 
ance  of  {landing  armies,  could 
never  have  effected.  Would  you 
avoid  INNOVATIONS  in  England? 
Would  you  preferve  the  magnificent 
Gothic  pile  of  our  anceftors  unin- 
jured ? 
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jured  ?  Then  add  perfonal  merit  to 
the  ariftocracy.  Let  genius,  learn- 
ing, and  virtue,  outfhine  the  pearls 
and  jewels  of  the  peer's  coronet,*  and 
this  country  will  flill,  fuch  are  its 
prepofTefTions  in  favour  of  nobility, 
honour  and  fupport  it. 

,  To  make  a  folid  improvement  in 
Jciencey  and  even  to  judge  of  the 
improvements  made  by  others,  it  is 
necefTary  that  you  mould  make  a 
proficiency  in  Mathematics, ;  a  fub- 
ject  which  I  mall  refume  in  my  next 
letter. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     XXXVIII. 


MY  LORD, 

H  i  N  K  not  that  I  fhall  advife  you 
to  grow  pale  over  complicated 
diagrams  and  long  calculations,  like 
fome  poor  philomath,  in  the  unfocial 
cells  of  a  college.  I  recommend  the 
ftudy  of  the  Mathematics  to  you  as 
preparatory  to  ufeful  exertions  in 
active  life.  In  the  firil  place,  they 
are  the  beft  Logic.  They  fupcrin- 
duce  habits  of  attention,  precifion, 
and  accuracy  of  reafoning,  on  all 
fubjefts  which  fall  under  our  con- 
fide ration. 

But 
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But  in  the  next  place,  they  are 
neceflary  as  inftruments  in  attaining 

to  the  nobleft  fciences.     There  can 

- 

be  no  doubt  of  their  value  and  utility. 
Begin  then,  my  Lord,  with  refolu- 
tion  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  idea 
of  difficulty.  There  is  a  delight  in 
the  evident  truth  elicited  by  this 
ftudy,  which  more  than  repays  all  the 
labour.  Strong  minds  love  ftrong 
exercife,  and  feel  their  vigour  aug- 
mented by  a  conflict  with  diffi- 
culty. 

You  are  already  a  proficient  in 
Arithmetic.  But  you  will  do  well 
to  fecure  your  attainments  in  this 
fcience,  by  a  repetition  of  your  paft 
ftudies  in  it.  Algebra  will  next 
claim  your  attention  -,  and  it  is  fuper- 

fiuoits 
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fiuous   to   recommend   to    you    the 
volumes  of  Profeflbr  Saunderfon. 


• 
If  you  chufe  an  eafy  introduction 

to  the  Mathematics,  let  me  re- 
commend to  your  attentive  perufal, 
the  three  volumes  of  Dr.  Wells. 
That  author  has  a  clear  and  very 
happy  mode  of  inftruction.  Deep 
Mathematicians  will  defpife  a  mere 
elementary  book  like  his  •,  but  you, 
who  are  in  fearch  of  the  eafiefl  me- 
thods of  attaining  to  fcience,  will 
condefcend  to  ufe  the  moft  obvious 
and  unoilentatious  afMance. 

After  reading  Weils,  go  through 
Euclid's  Elements  with  clofe  atten- 
tion ;  and  then,  as  you  are  not  to  be 
a  profeflbr,  you  will  have  Mathe- 
matics enough  for  all  your  purpofes. 

if, 
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If,  indeed,  you  feel  in  yourfelf  £ 
genius  for  Mathematics,  purfue  them 
with  the  perfeverance  of  a  Newton. 
All  natural  propenfities  to  fcience 
are  to  be  indulged  without  reftraint. 
But  if  I  were  to  advife  you  to  in- 
volve yourfelf  in  the  abflrufer  flu- 
dies  of  Mathematics,  the  utility  of 
which  fcems  to  terminate  in  fpecu- 
lation,  what  is  to  become  of  our 
(tatefman,  our  orator,  our  patriot  ? 
No;  life  is  mort,  art  long,  health 
precious.  I  cannot  urge  you  to 
fpend  your  time  and  fpirits  in  ftudies, 
the  refult  of  which,  after  all  your 
labour,  will  only  afford  a  little  amufe- 
ment  to  a  few  reclufe  ftudents  in  on* 
or  two  univerfities. 

The    Mathematics    you    acquire, 
are  to  lead  you  to  judge  of  Aftro- 

nomy, 
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nomy,  Navigation,  Fortification, 
Architecture,  ufeful  Mechanics,  Re- 
venue, Tactics,  National  Wealth, 
Arts,  and  Manufactures. 

You  muft  have  the  affiftance  of 
living  inftructors  for  improvement  in 
all  thefe  branches  of  knowledge. 
But  the  principles  you  muft  acquire 
from  books.  Cultivate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ableft  men  in  every 
department,  and  their  converfation 
and  advice  will  greatly  abridge  the 
labour  of  ftudy ;  but  ftudy  you  muft 
in  the  firft  inftance,  in  order  to  be 
qualified  to  benefit  by  their  inftruc- 
tion.  Happily  the  nation  abounds 
with  men  deeply  verfed  in  Natural 
and  Experimental  Philofophy.  A 
nobleman  may  eafily  draw  out  their 
rich  ftores,  by  foliciting  their  ac- 
0^  quaintance. 
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quaintance.  It  is  one  great  advan- 
tage of  high  rank,  that  men  of 
merit  are  always  ready  to  repay  the 
countenance  they  receive  from  it,  by 
the  moft  liberal  communication  of 
that  excellence  which  their  talents 
and  labours  have  acquired,  but  which 
no  money  can  purchafe,  and  no  mo- 
narch beflow.  Let  the  coronet  be 
refpeclfully  taken  off,  efpecially  in 
youth,  to  plebeian  heads  adorned 
with  genius  and  fcience.  It  will  be 
replaced,  and  mine  with  additional 
brilliancy. 

I  am,  &c. 


YOUNG      NCKBLEMAN. 


LETTER      XXXIX. 


MY    LORD, 

T  Did  promife  you  a  letter  upon 
Hiftory.  But  why  need  I  urge 
you  to  ftudy  it  ?  You  know  its  value 
to  a  ftatefman  and  an  orator.  It  is 
indifpenfably  necefTary.  But  it  is  a 
moll  extenfive  field.  A  life  may  be 
fpent  in  traverfing  it.  You  never 
can,  confiflently  with  your  other 
engagements,  read  the  hiftory  of  all 
ages  and  all  countries.  The  life  of 
an  antediluvian,  and  the  conftitution 
of  one,  would  be  neceffary  to  read 
attentively,  all  that  have  been  writ- 
ten on  Hiftory  alone,  much  more  to 
0^  2  ftudy 
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fludy  all  the  fciences  and  parts  of 
knowledge  which  I  have  already  re- 
commended. 

What  muft  be  done  ?  H$uid  brevi 
fortes  jaculamur  <evo  mult  a  ?  My 
Lord,  grafp  as  much  as  you  can; 
and  what  you  cannot  hold  or  reach, 
rnuft  be  fuffered  to  efcape.  An 
avarice  of  knowledge  is  a  laudable 
avarice  indeed;  but  yet,  even  here, 
contentment  muft  be  learned,  if  we 
would  be  happy.  Alps  on  Alps 
arife.  But  if  we  cannot  reach  the 
fummit,  we  may  reach  fome  de- 
firable  eminence,  enjoy  a  noble 
profpect,  and  fit  down,  if  we  are 
wearied,  far  more  elevated,  and 
mere  rationally  happy  than  the  fhep- 
herd  in  the  vale.  Our  view  is  greatly 
extended,  though  we  ftili  know  that 
7  our 
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our   fenfible    horizon   falls    infinitely 
fliort  of  the  rational. 


Let  us  endeavour  to  abbreviate  our 
hiflorical  labour,  by  fele&ing  what- 
ever is  life  fill,  and  foregoing  what- 
ever may  be  difpenfed  with,  though 
entertaining  to  the  imagination,  and 
calculated  to  gratify  curiofity. 

You  muft  read  the  Grecian,  the 
Roman,  the  Englifh  hiftorians,  and 
the  hiftory  of  modern  Europe.  No 
man  can  pretend  to  letters  who  is 
utterly  unacquainted  with  thefe. 

We  have  abundance  of  hiftories  of 
Greece  and  Rome  compiled  by  the 
moderns.  But  my  advice  is,  "  go 
to  the  fountain-head."  Read  Hero- 

dotus, 
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dotus,  Thucydides,  Livy,  and  Taci- 
tus i  or,  if  you  will  drink  at  the 
dreams,  read  Rollin ;  after  thefe 
read  whatever  hiilorian  you  beft 
approve,  remembering,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  repeated,  that  what 
you  read  from  choice  and  inclination, 
will  make  the  deepefl  impreflion, 
and  be  retained  the  longed  in  the 
memory.  Only  give  me  leave  to  fay, 
that  as  there  is  fuch  choice  of  hif- 
torians,  you  fliould  read  thofe  chiefly 
that  have  written  in  the  mod  claflical 
ityle,  left  in  acquiring  information 
you  contract  a  barbarifm  of  lan- 
guage, and  impede  your  progrefs 
toward  one  grand  purpofe  of  your  ftu- 

UieS,    PARLIAMENTARY    ELOQUENCE. 

Great  ftores  of  eloquence  are  to  be 
derived  from  Livy.  His  fpeeches  are 

full 
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full  of  weight  and  dignity ;  and  he 
who  can  imitate  them  fuccefsfully, 
will  always  be  imprefiive. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  hiftory 
very  uninterefling.  This  muft  be 
ftudied,  if  ftudied  at  all,  in  chrono- 
logical tables,  and  referred  to  when 
occafion  requires,  by  dictionaries  and 
indexes.  I  cannot  confent  that  a 
warm  and  vivid  genius  like  yours 
fhould  be  chilled  by  mere  dates, 
proper  names,  and  dull  matters  of 
fact.  Survey  thofe  hiftorical  pictures, 
where  the  drawing  is  (Irong,  and  the 
colouring  rich  j  and  you  will  receive 
fuch  pleafure  as  will  fix  the  tranfac- 
tions  indelibly  in  your  memory.  The 
faint  narrations  of  uninterefling 
events  will  wafle  your  time,  and 
0^  4  foon 
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foon  vanifh  from  your  mind.  They  are 
only  fit  for  dull  matter-of-faft  men,. 

Modern  Hiftory,  whether  from 
the  inferior  genius  of  the  hiftorians, 
or  the  little  heroifm  of  modern  man- 
ners, is  far  lefs  linking  to  the  ima- 
gination than  ancient ;  but  to  a 
ftatefman  it  is  highly  ufeful.  Procure 
the  bed  hiftorians  of  every  country. 
Your  own  will  of  courfe  claim  your 
peculiar  attention.  Many  complain 
that  we  have  no  good  hiftorian  of 
our  country.  You  will  confult  the 
moft  approved  \  and  Fame  points 
them  out  fufficiently  to  your  notice. 
Rapin,  Hume,  Robertfon,  Smollet, 
and  the  authors  to  whom  they  refer 
in  their  margins,  will  furnifh  you 
with  as  much  knowledge  in  this  pro- 
vince 
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vince  as  you  can  eafily  retain.  As  to 
party,  you  muft  judge  for  yourfelf 
how  far  it  mifled  the  minds  of  thefe 
popular  writers.  As  a  critic  and 
man  of  tafte,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  have  not  yet  a 
clafllcal  writer  of  Englim  hiftory. 
Where  are  the  living  pi&ures  of 
Livy  ?  But  information  muft  be  ob  - 
tained,  whether  the  modes  of  re- 
ceiving are  pleafant  or  difguilful. 

Voltaire  writes  modern  hiftory  in 
an  entertaining  manner ;  and  to  him 
you  will  have  recourfe.  The  diffi- 
culty will  be  to  prevail  upon  yourfelf 
to  read  dull  annalifts,  dreary  trea- 
ties and  negotiations,  and  dry  pro- 
ceedings of  councils,  conventions, 
and  fenates.  But  if  neceflary  to  your 
own  honour  and  your  country's,  you 

will 
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will  fubmit  with  patience  to  the  toil : 
I  wifh  you  foon  to  emerge  from  the 
dark  mine  to  pleafanter  fcenes, 
where  not  only  reafon  and  memory 
are  exercifed,  but  the  imagination 
delighted. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER      XL. 
MY    LORD, 

•you  tell  me  that  you  again  in- 
curred the  derifion  of  your 
company.  They  laughed  at  the 
downfal  of  nobility  in  England. 
They  think  it  fo  unlikely  as  to  be 
next  to  impoflible  •,  and  they  treated 
-with  contempt  your  wim  that  they 
would  unite  with  you  in  rendering  it 
more  reipectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  They  fent  you,  as  you 
exprefs  it,  to  Coventry  -,  they  called 
you  a  pedant,  and  pretended  to  think 
you  a  fool. 

Thefe  nobles,    your  companions, 
perhaps  three    or    four  years  ago, 

would 
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would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
the  dethronement  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque,  and  the  abolition  of  nobility 
in  France.  They  once  would  have 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  American  in- 
dependence. Ridicule  is  entertaining ; 
but  furnifhes  no  argument.  You  fee 
facts,  my  Lord,  equally,  or  perhaps 
more  unlikely,  than  the  abolition  of 
nobility  in  England,  have  taken  place 
in  other  countries.  It  never  can  be 
unwife  to  take  timely  precautions. 
All  who  underfland  the  real  ftate  of 
this  country,  know  that  there  are 
many  in  it  who  wifh  to  fee  the 
order  of  nobility  abolimed.  They 
are  no  lefs  indefatigable  than  faga- 
cious  in  purfuing  their  objects-; 
and  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  and  the 
great  events  which  have  recently 

hap- 
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happened,  are  certainly  favourable  to 
their  purpofes. 

What  remains  but  that  the  nobility 
prove  to  the  world  that  their  order 
is  really  beneficial  to  fbciety  ?    And 
how  can  they  do  this  more  effedhi- 
ally,  than  by  rendering  themfelves  as 
fuperior  in  public  virtue  and  ufeful 
learning,    as  they  are  in  civil  pre- 
eminence ?      Perfonal     merit     is     a 
claim  to  fuperiority,  which  the  moft 
clamorous    leveller    cannot   diipute* 
INSIGNIFICANCE,     crowned    with    a 
coronet,    dwelling  in   a  magnificent 
houfe,    riding  in    a   fplendid   coach, 
with  arms  on  the  fide,  and  attended 
with    crowds    of  liveried    hirelings, 
will,  in  this  age,  be  delpifed  by  all 
who  are  not  in  fome  mode  or  other 
paid  for  their  obeifance  3    and  when 

this 
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this  contempt  becomes  general,  what 

1   -     Slf"  \ 

fhall  fupport  an  oide^afiKSmen  ori- 
ginally railed  above  their  fellows, 
by  an  opinion  of  the  fuperior  worth 
and  virtue  of  their  anceilors  ? 

Let  your  merry  companions 
laugh  as  they  pleafe,  they  mud  in 
their  hearts  efleem  you,  and  all, 
who,  like  you,  are  endeavouring  to 
equal  or  to  exceed  the  firft  founders 
of  their  family.  Go  on  then  con- 
fidently. If  any  thing  can  fave  the 
tottering  fabric  from  falling,  it  is 
fuch  a  column,  at  once  graceful  and 
marTy,  as  1  hope  you  will  one  day 
appetojjlpthe  eyes  of  all  men. 


Who  knows  not  that  human 
affairs,  after  our  beft  endeavours, 
will  ever  remain  far  beiow  perfec- 


tion ? 
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tion  ?  Who  requires  to  be  told  that 
man,  however  elevated,  is  ftill  an 
infirm,  frail,  erring  creature  -,  and 
that  noblemen  are  ftill  fubject  to  all 
the  frailties  flem  is  heir  to?  Yet 
fociety  will  always  expect,  that  thofe 
who  enjoy  peculiar  privileges  mould, 
in  the  main,  and  upon  the  whole, 
notwithftanding  a  few  exceptions, 
appear  to  deferve  them,  by  returning 
fervices  for  advantages  enjoyed,  and 
diftinctions  claimed.  What  is  fo- 
ciety the  better  becaufe  certain  men 
are  adorned  with  titles,  and  eat  more 
delicately,  and  dwell  more  fufnp- 
tuoufly,  and  ride  more  fpleadidly, 
and  reclining  in  haughti^j^'and 
lazy  luxury,  look  down  \^W  con- 
tempt on  the  virtuous  and  induf- 
trious  tribes,  who,  by  their  labours, 
are  really  increafing  the  comforts  of 

life, 
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life,  and  diminifhing  its  evils  ? 
Noblemen,  regardlefs  of  themfelves 
and  the  public,  and  degenerated  to 
grooms  and  gamefters  and  gluttons, 
will  not  be  for  ever  tolerated  in  a 
country  where  taxes  are  high  and  the 
prefs  free.  Therefore,  if  the  main- 
tenance of  the  order  is  defirable  to 
themfelves,  they  muft  make  off 
a  moft  difhonourable  indolence,  and 
become  what  their  anceftors  were 
fuppofed  to  have  been,  when  they 
were  feparated  by  privileges  from  the 
mafs  of  CITIZENS. 

Independently  of  all  political  con- 
fiderauims;  and  all  regard  to  the  ho- 
nour  ^W^lluration  of  their  order, 
I  am  lure  tflat  as  MEN  they  will 
feel  themfelv?s  happier,  by  a  life  of 
aclive  virtue  and  extenfive  bene-* 

ficence. 
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licence.  There  is  every  reafon  to 
urge  them  to  labour  in  improving 
their  minds  and  exalting  their  na- 
ture. And  as  the  corruption  cf  the 
beft  things  becomes  the  worft,  dege- 
nerate nobility  is  infinitely  baler  than 
plebeian  depravity  or  vulgar  infigni- 
ficance. 

lam,  &c. 
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• 

LETTER     XLI. 


MY    LORD, 

V^OUR  mention  of  thofe  compa- 
nions, who  laugh  at  your,  regular 
application  to  letters,  and  your  ge- 
nerous afpirations  after  every  excel- 
lence, leads  me  to  confider  die  im- 
portance of  afTcciating  with  men 
of  enlightened  minds  and  refpeckbie 
characters. 

A  Nobleman  like  you,  enjoys 
the  ineftimable  privilege  of  felecting 
his  company  from  the  mixed  multi- 
tude. You  are  right  indeed  to 
felec~t  fie  of  ant  companions  \  for  as 

men 
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men  meet  in  fociety  for  mutual  de- 
light, the  very  purpofe  of  their 
meeting  would  be  fruftrated  by 
.aflbciating  with  the  morale. 

But  be  aflured  that  the  pleafant- 
nefs  of  a  companion  does  not  always 
depend  upon  his  levity.  Mirth  and 
jollity  may  pafs  away  a  vacant 
hour  in  thoughtleffnefsj  but  good 
ienfe,  information,  tafte,  and  wit, 
are  necefTary  to  give  fociety  its 
higheft  relifh.  Remember  too.,  that 
your  company  mould  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  ch art:tlcry  if  you  value 
your  own. 

I  hope    therefore,    that   you  will 

.not    give   yourfelf   up,     like    fonie 

whom  the  public  fpeaks  of  freely, 

R  2  to 
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to  the  fociety  of  men  whofe  know- 
ledge is  confined  to  jockeyfhip, 
making  of  bets,  feafting,  playing, 
boxing,  cock-fighting,  cricketing,  and 
other  frivolous  amufements,  from 
which  the  people  at  large  can  receive 
no  advantage ;  which  often  promote 
riot  and  diforder ;  which  produce 
no  good  and  mitigate  no  evil.  Are 
noblemen  allowed  exclufive  privi- 
leges, and  loaded  with  riches  and 
honours,  that  they  may  patronize 
and  countenance  thofe  whom  the 
middle  rank,  occupied  in  honeft 
induftry,  confider  as  little  better  than 
vagabonds  and  outcafts  of  fociety  ? 
They  may  be  pleafant,  honeft  fel- 
lows in  their  way,  but  the  public 
defpifes  them;  and  they  will  in- 
volve thofe  of  the  nobility  who  are 

always 
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always  feen  with  them,  in  that  con- 
tempt into  which  themfelves  have 
fallen,  never  more  to  rife. 

It  is  faid  that  very  great  men  often 
delight  in  the  company  of  very  little 
men,  and  that  princes  and  nobles 
are  remarkable  for  their  attachment 
to  worthlefs  company.  What  can 
be  the  caufes  ?  Among  others,  this 
perhaps  is  one.  Nobles,  not  fur- 
nifhed  with  perfonal  merit  corre- 
fponding  with  their  elevation,  are 
afraid  of  finking  in  the  prefence  of 
perfons  who  are  diftinguimed  by 
great  talents  natural  and  acquired.  To 
preferve  their  rank  at  the  convivial 
table,  they  think  it  beil  to  aflbciate 
with  men  whofe  humble  acquire- 
ments and  contemptible  characters 
R  3  do 
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do  not  encroach  upon  their  fell- 
importance.  Bur  this  is  a  double 
misfortune;  a  misfortune  to  them- 
felves,  who  are  thus  excluded  from- 
the  pkafure  and  advantage  of  com- 
pany really  good ;  and  a  misfortune  to 
.men  of  merit,  who  are  fufFered  to 
live  unpatronized  and  unnoticed  by 
thofe,  who  lavifh  all  their  favours  on 
their  contemptible  parafites.  There 
-is  no  conduct  of  the  nobility  which 
exafperates  the  honeft  and  indepen- 
dent part  of  the  people  more,  than 
'this  degrading  predilection  for  men, 
who,  however  pleafing  they  may  be 
as  buffoons,  are  devoid  of  all  qualities 
which  excite  public  relpect,  and  pro- 
mote public  benefit. 

Such  is  my  opinion  of  your  good 
fenfe,  and  of  the  tafte  for  excellence 

which 
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"which  you  have  imbibed  from  a  vo~ 
luntary  perufal  pf  the  belt  authors, 
that  I  hope  and  think  my  admoni- 
tions on  this  fubjecft  may  be  unnecef- 
iary.  But  the  example  of  young 
me-n  of  your  •  own  rank  is  feducing, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  omit  any  topic 
that  may  be  beneficial. 

Let  me  then  exhort  you  to  form 
a  habit  of  afTociation  with  men  of 
letters  and  fcience,  with  men  emi- 
nent in  the  liberal  profefilons,  with 
men  whom  the  public  eileems,  and 
on  whofe  account  the  public  will 
efteem  you,  if  you  are  known  to 
feek  and  to  enjoy  their  conver- 
fation. 

"  The  feaft  of  reafon/'  is*  one  of 

the  moil  delightful  pleafures  allowed 

R  4  to 
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to  man  in  this  imperfeft  ftatc. 
vitc  guefts  who  are  able  to  bring 
rheir  fhare  of  the  entertainment. 
Keep  open  houfe  for  all  who  come 
recommended  by  indubitable  merit. 
But  take  care  not  to  admit  forward 
pretenders,  who  will  be  the  firft  to 
rufh  in,  to  the  entire  exclufion  of 
modeft  unprefuming  men,  who  muft 
be  drawn  with  a  kind  of  gentle  vio- 
lence from  their  obfcurity. 

Patronize  real  worth.  How  few 
among  the  nobility  are  patrons  of 
illuftrious  merit  ?  There  are  who 
pretend  to  be  fo,  and  beftow  their 
favours  on  doubtful  claims-,  on  men 
who  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
mean  obfequioufneis,  and  whom  the 
fublic  fcarcely  recognize  as  men  of 
any  merit  at  all.  There  is  an  honeft 

pride 
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pride  in  real  worth  which  delights  iii 
independence,  and  fcorns  to  iblicic 
favours  of  the  unworthy.  This 
pride,  though  really  eitimable, 
offends  the  little  minds  of  nar- 
row nobility.  Men  of  great  merit 
are  therefore  kept  at  a  diftance  -9 
while  fycophantic  pretenders,  favour- 
ed by  the  ignorance  as  well  as  mean 
fpirit  of  titled  perfons,  (for  to  call 
them  noble  would  be  a  mifnomer,) 
enjoy  the  hofpitality,  the  cbnycrfa- 
tion,  and  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ments of  thofe  who  are  raifed  to- 
higher  ground,  that  they  may  fee,  and 
feeing,  may  reward  all  real  virtue  in- 
the  vale  beneath  them. 

As  you  muft  have  obferved- 
how  this  conduct  degrades  indi- 
vidual noblemen,  and  difgraces  the 

order, 
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6rder,  you  will,  notwithftanding 
the  force  of  example,  carefully 
avoid  it.  Maecenas,  though  a  cox- 
comb, had  fenfe  enough  to  patronize 
fuch  men  as  Horace;  and  their  merit 
has  ennobled  with  immortality  of  fame 
his  native  infignificance. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     XLIL 

MY    LORD, 

T  HAVE  not  forgotten  that  I  pro- 
mifed  you  a  letter  on  Philofophy. 
Her  name  is  abufed  in  the  prefent 
age,  but  me  herielf  muft  ever  be 
eflimable.  True  philofophy  is  true 
wifdom. 

Many  men  afftime  to  themfelves 
the  title  of  philofophers,  who  are 
very  fuperficially  furnifhed  with  learn- 
ing or  fcience  ;  and  who  rely  entirely 
on  the  ftrength  of  their  own  reafon, 
and  the  fhort  experience  of  their  own 
lives.  As  an  inftance  of  their  fu- 

periority, 
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ptriority,  they  controvert  all  the 
opinions  which  have  been  long  efta- 
blimed  among  mankind,  as  PREJU- 
DICES. They  may  fometitnes  be  right 
in  abftract  theory  ;  but  they  would 
do  well  to  confider  whether  the  re- 
moval of  prejudices y  which  for  ages 
have  been  found  beneficial  to  man- 
kind at  large,  conducive  to  good  or- 
der, exciting  merit,  raifing  emula- 
tion, and  affording  comfort  and 
amufement,  is  not  as  unworthy  of 
philofophy,  as  it  is  of  benevolence. 
Auftere  in  their  manners,  uncandid 
in  their  judgment,  dogmatical  in 
their  doctrines,  they  are  not  to  be 
imitated  by  a  learned,  generous, 
liberal-minded,  good-natured  NO^- 
BLEMAN.  Their  philofophy  is  not  the 
philofophy  which  I  recommend  to 
your  lordfhip.  It  is  too  mean  for  a 

mind 
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mind  cultivated  by  elegant  letters, 
polifhed  by  the  fine  arts,  and  atten- 
tive to  whatever  embellifhes  as  well 
as  informs  the  fine  faculties  of  the 
human  intellect.  It  is  founded  on 
metaphyfical  refinement,  narrow  cal- 
culation, parfimonious  ceconomy,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  unfit  for  a  crea- 
ture furnifhed  with  fine  feelings  and 
an  imagination,  as  well  as  \vith 
reafon.  It  allows  nothing  to  orna- 
ment,- little  to  pleafure,  and  keeps 
the  eye  fteadily  fixed,  like  the  fordid 
mifer,  on  mere  worldly  utility.  It 
is  inimical  to  the  honourable  dif- 
tinctions  of  rank.  It  would  ftrip 
all  the  gold  and  carving  from  the 
roof,  as  an  appendage  which  adds 
nothing  to  the  folidity  of  the  edi- 
fice. 

You, 
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You,  my  Lord,  will  derive  your 
philofophy  from  the  iburccs  of  all 
elegance,  the  polifhed  writers  of  die 
beft  ages  of  antiquity.  You  will  find 
a  fpirit  in  them  which  ennobles  man's 
nature.  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  and 
thofe  of  the  moderns  who  have  trod 
in  their  fbctfteps,  will  be  your  mailers 
in  philofophy ;  and  while  you  catch 
their  fentiments,  you  will  imitate 
their  example.  They  were  noble  by 
Nature's  patent.  They  (land  among 
the  minute  philofophers  of  recent 
times,  like  giants  among  pigmies. 

Their's  is  the  fchool  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  dignity.  Greatnefs  of  foul 
is  more  necefiary  to  make  a  great 
man,  than  the  favour  of  ti  monarch 
.and  the  blazonry  of  the  herald-; 

v    and 
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and  greatnefs  of  foul  is  to  be  ac- 
quired by  CDnverfe  with  the  heroes 
of  antiquity  ;  not  the  fighting  heroes 
only,  but  the  moral  heroes ;  thofe 
\vho  wrote  and  acted  with  a  grace 
and  fpirit  which  few  modern  philofo- 
phers  of  the  minute  fchocl,  with  all 
their  afTuming  pretenfions,  have  fully 
underftood,  or  been  able  to  emulate. 

To  the  ancients  I  refer  you  for  a 
juft  tafte  of  the  beautiful  and  fublime 
in  manners  vand  morals,  as  well  as 
in  ccmpofition.  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Plutarch,  Tully,  Seneca ;  be  thefe 
your  guides  in  philofophy.  After 
drinking  at  their  fountains,  you  will 
learn  not  to  overvalue  the  fhailow 
ftreams  and  narrow  rivulets  of  the  Jot - 
dijant  philofophers  of  recent  times. 

You 
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You  will  have  a  touchftone  to  difcri- 
minate  infallibly  between  gold  and 
bafer  metal.  You  will  fee  the  eJIen- 
tial  difference,  however  fpecioufiy 
difguifed,  between  fophillry  and  phi- 
lofophy. 

Under   philofophy  in   this  letter, 
your  own  good  fenfe  will  inform 
that  I  do  not  mean  natural  and  expe- 
rimental philofophy.     The   moderns 
excel  the  ancients  in  thefe  particulars, 
as  much  as  manhood  ufuaily  e 
childhood,  or  adokfcence. 

I  mean  the  philofophy  which  Ci- 
cero calls  vit<€  dux,  virtutis  indaga- 
trix  ;  and  of  which  he  fays,  in  a. beau- 
tiful apoftrophe  to  lier,  fl"u  inven- 
trix  legum,  iu  magiftra  ncrum  et  dif- 
9  ciplin*. 
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ciplln.c.  Eft  autem  unus  dies  Icne  <?.v 
preceptis  tuis  acius — peccanti  immoria- 
litati  anteferendus* 

It  is  that  philofophy  which  fepa- 
rates,  by  a  moral  chcmiftry,  truth 
from  falfehood,  right  from  wrong, 
difpelling  the  clouds  of  error,  and 
tlirTolving  the  enchantments  of  fancy. 

To  her  guidance  I  commend  you, 
my  Lord,  and  doubt  not  but  that  Ihe 
will  conduct  you  to  the  PULCHRUM 
ET  HONESTUM,  to  all  that  truly  en- 
nobles human  nature.  She  will  lead 
you,  I  hope,  ultimately  to  what  mo- 
dern philofophy  explodes,  the  CHRIS- 
TIAN 'RELIGION. 

\  am>  &c. 
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-    *, 

LETTER      XLIII. 
MY    LORD, 

XT'  o  u  think  I  am  beginning  to 
preach,  when  I  mention  Reli- 
gion. But  why  a  prejudice  againlt 
any  mode  of  inftrutSHon  ?  Indulge  it 
not;  for  it  is  unworthy  a  man  of  fenfc, 
and  a  philofopher. 

I  am  indeed  going  to  preach,  if  to 
recommend  Religion  be  to  preach. 
You  may  be  a  good  man,  and  a 
happy  man,  without  nobility •,  without 
learning,  without  eloquence  -,  but  you 
cannot  be  either  without  Religion. 
Without  Religion  there  will  be  a  root 

of 
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^of  bitternefs  fhooting  up  amidfl  your 
choice  ft  fruits,  that  will  not  fail  to 
fpoil  their  flavour.  Thofe  who  poflefs 
the  largeft  mare  of  the  world,  and  are 
totally  immerfed  in  its  pleafures,  are 
not  fo  happy  upon  the  whole,  as  the 
contented  peafant  with  his 


For  your  own  comfort  therefore, 
I  truft  you  will  cultivate  a  fpirit  of 
devotion  ;  that  you  may  enjoy  peace 
of  confcience,  and  the  fweet  hope  of 
protection  from  tlie  King  of  kings,  in 
the  thou&nd  forrows  which,  as  you 
arc  not  deilitute  of  fenfibillty,  you  will 
feel  in  the  courfe  of  a  checquered 
life.  High  as  you  are,  you  are  not 
out  of  the  reach  of  misfortune. 
Thofe  you  love  as  your  own  foul  may 
die  before  you,  or  be  afflicled  with 
pain  and  difeafe  that  admit  of  no  al- 
s  2  leviation. 
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leviation.  You  may  drink  deeply 
of  the  bitter  cup  yourfelf.  Years  of 
pain  may  be  your  lot.  Your  fenfes 
will  certainly  decay,  if  you  live  long. 
The  world  with  its  pomps  and  vani- 
ties wiil  gradually  vanim  from  you, 
like  a  cloud  in  a  fummer  evening, 
tinged  with  gold  and  purple. 

Js  it  not  worth  while  to  cultivate  in 
youth  a  devotional  tafte,  which  in 
health  and  profperity  will  furnifn  you 
with  great  pleafure;  and  in  diilrefs, 
ficknefs,  age,  and  death,  v/ith  folid 
comfort,when  nothing elfe  can  give  any 
delight  j  but  when  grandeur,  as  well  as 
riches,  will  appear  defpicable  vanity  ? 

And   look    a  little    beyond    this 

world,     (and    leave     it    you     inuft, 

whether  you   chufe  it  or  not,)    and 

Tee   what    fcenes  Religion   opens  to 

the 

12 
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the  eye  of  faith  !  Hope  points  to 
them  in  the  laft  agonies  of  expiring 
nature.  Were  it  but  a  delufion,  (and 
you  can  never  be  fure  that  it  is  not  a 
reality,  without  an  immediate  revela- 
tion,) it  would  be  worthy  of  cherim- 
ing  in  this  mortal  date  :  but  that  it  is 
not  a  delufion  you  have  great  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  becaufe  it  is  fup- 
ported  by  fhrong  arguments  ;  becaufe 
the  bed  and  mod  enlightened  men  of 
all  ages  have  been  religious,  and  on 
their  death-beds,  in  their  lad  accents, 
have  left  a  teftimony  in  its  favour. 

But  if  you  diflike  preaching,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  have  a 'peculiar 
objection  to  long  fermons.  To  con- 
clude therefore, 

I  am, 
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LETTER      XLIV. 

MY    LORD, 

nn  H  E  fubject  of  my  laft  is  of  too- 
much  confequence  not  to  be  re- 
fumed. 

Man  is  inftin&ively  a  religious  ani^ 
mal.  Others  approach  him  in  reafon,. 
but  none  have  an  idea  of  a  God, 
Many  of  them,  as  the  dog,  look  up  to 
man  with  a  fpecies  of  adoration,  re- 
fembling  that  with  which  he  looks  up 
to  the  Deity.  This  religious  inftinft 
in  man  is  a  certain  proof  of  that  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  which  the  mo- 
dern philofophers  are  endeavouring  to 
depreciate. 

But  thofe  wha  claim  a  dignity* 
among  their  fellow- creatures,  will  ne- 
ver, if  they  are  wife,  dudy  to  lower 

the 
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the  dignity  of  the  whole  race.  If 
there  be  no  dignity  in  human  nature, 
there  can  be  none  in  any  partaker  of 
it.  Nobles  will  act  wifely  in  main- 
taining Religion  in  its  full  vigour,  if 
they  fhould  be  actuated  folely  by  felf- 
ifh  or  political  motives. 

:• 

If  man  be  a  reptile,  incapable  of  fuf- 
taining  a  character  at  once  good  and 
great,  how  ridiculous  to  put  a  coronet 
on  his  head,  and  clothe  him  in  purple  1 
They  are  the  greateft  levellers,  who 
2\m  at  levelling  man-  with  the  brute. 
If  we  are  all  afTes,  no  afs  among  us 
will  long  be  permitted  to  wear  a  lion's 
ikin. 

Indeed,  poor  human  nature,  with 

all     its     dignity,     ftands     In     need 

of    every    lupport    to    prevent    it 

from  falling  beneath1  itfelf*   Whatever 

s  4  can 
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can  raife  it  from  the  iavage  and  bar- 
barous (late,  ought  to  be  cheriihecL 
The  wild  crab-ftock  muft  be  grafted 
with  the  pippin. 

I  wifii  your  Religion  not  to  be  ;; 
political  one,  but  the  fpontaneous 
growth  of  a  good  and  feeling  heart. 
Yet  even  a  political  reverence  for  the 
Religion  of  your  country  is  far  more 
honourable  taa  Nobleman,  raifecl  or 
maintained  as  he  is  in  his  elevation 
for  his  fuppofed  virtue,  than  an  opea 
contempt  of  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  fome  inilances  of  this  fort  have 
given  difguft  to  the  people.  All  the 
eloquence  and  ability  of  Bolingbroke 
have  not  been  able  to  refcue  his  name 
from  infamy.  And  what  will  be  thought 
of  thofe  little  great  men,  who  blaf- 
pheme  in  public,  and  avow  them- 
felves  infidels,  with  fcarcely  any  learn- 
ing 
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ing,  and  no  peculiar  fhare  of  com- 
mon fcnfe  ?  Such  men  are  Tapping 
the  foundations  of  nobility,  on  which 
it  has  flood  firmly  for  ages. 

A  political  affent  to  Religion  will 
ttfually  be  fruflrated.  The  public,, 
ever  keenly  penetrating  into  the  con- 
duel  of  diftinguiflied  perfonages,  will 
fee  that  it  is  merely  political,  and 
then  what  becomes  of  the  policy  of  it? 
It  does  more  injury  than,  open  im- 
piety, becaufe  it  tends  to  render  all! 
profeflions  of  Religion  throughout  fo- 
ciety  fufpefted  of  policy,  and  Reli- 
gion itfelf  to  be  confide  red  as  a  fcate 
engine.  The  engine  will  lofe  its 
fpringj.and  become  a  piece  of  lumber,, 
when  once  this  fufpicion  is  univerfal. 

Be   therefore    in   truth   what  you* 
wifli  to  appear.     Are  you  exempt- 
ed from   the    common  lot  of  hu- 
manity ? 
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manity  ?     Do  you  not  want  confola- 
tion  which  the  world  often  has  not  to 
give  ?      None    are    more    wretched 
than  the   great.      A  thoufand    cares 
increafe   that    portion  of  mifery  in 
them,  of  which  all  mortals  muft  par- 
take.     They  want  the  fpur  to   in- 
duftry   which    urges    their    inferiors 
to  action,    and   confequently    makes 
them    happy.      Their   appetites    are 
palled   with    abundance.      They  are 
•expo fed  to  a   thousand  temptations, 
happily  unknown  to  the  vulgar.  They 
are  often  brought  up  in  ignorance  of 
all   things,     but   thofe   which   folicit 
their  fenfes.     And  ihall  they,  proud  of 
a  little  temporary  difdn&ion,  defpife 
that  which  myriads  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  have  found  to  be  a  light  to 
lighten  theirpaths;  a  medicine  forfick- 
neis  of  mind,  the  moft  diftre  fling  of  all 

Ian- 
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languors  ;  a  vulnerary  to  heal  the  fe- 
vered wounds  of  the  bofom  ? 

You  have  too  much  ienfe  not  to 
fee  the  vanity  of  all  human  things ; 
the  brevity  of  life ;  the  weaknefs  of 
man  in  his  beft  eftate  ;  the  poverty 
of  riches,  and  the  littlenefs  of  gran- 
deur. Seeing  and  feeling  thefe  things,, 
you  will  afpire  at  fomething  greater,, 
fomething  better,  fomething  more 
fatisfaclory  and  more  durable,  tharL 
this  fading  fcene,  and  this  perifhable 
body,  are  able  to  afford.  You  will 
fee  a  fublimity  in  Religion,  a  true- 
grandeur  in  all  its  views  j  and  you 
will  wi(h  to  be  imprefTed  with  it, 
that  your  foul,  your  very  eflence  may 
be  refined*  fublimed,  and  truly  enno- 
bled. Little  minds,  the  half  learned, 
the  empty  and  the  conceited,  are  the 
proneft  to  infidelity  and  irreligion. 

A  really 
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A  really  great  mind,  a  mind  adorned 
by  the  lights  of  learning,  and  a  heart 
finely  fenfible  of  all  that  in  its  moil 
perfect  flate  it  ought  to  feel,  will  ac- 
knowledge with  all  humility  its  own 
want  of  fupport,  and  afpire  with  ar- 
dent hope  to  the  favour  of  the  Deity. 

And  let  me  intreat  you  to  keep 
in  mind,  that  religious  impreflloris 
muft  be  ftamped  early  in  life  ;  be- 
caufe  there  is  great  danger  that  the 
heart  may  become  too  much  harden- 
ed in  the  world,  to  admit  them  in  ad- 
vanced age.  The  fooner  you  adopt 
pious  fentiments,  the  better :  but  be- 
caufe  the  outward  appearances  of  Re- 
ligion are  often  fulpicious>  often  the 
cloaks  of  hypocrify,  you  will  take 
care  to  avoid  the  orientation  of  piety. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  it 
in  the  prefent  times :  it  is  fo  muck 

exploded 
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exploded  in  fome  circles  in  high  life, 
that  many  a  young  man  of  gaiety  and 
fafhion  would  rather  be  fufpected  of 
every  extravagance  and  folly,  than  of 
faying  his  prayers,  or  paying  a  fincere 
refpecl  either  to  the  public  or  private 
offices  of  devotion.  To  avoid  the 
fufpicion  of  hypocrify,  your  piety  will 
be  more  in  your  heart  than  on  your 
tongue  j  and  your  intercourfe  with 
Heaven  will  be  carried  on  with  little 
other  privity,  (except  on  Sundays  and 
in  the  church,)  than  that  of  your  own 
conicience. 

This  fubjecl:  is  too  extenfive  and 
too  important  for  a  familiar  letter  •,  I 
can  only  give  you  hints  upon  it ;  you 
mud  improve  them  by  reading  and 
reflection.  Give  me  leave  to  fend 

you 
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you  for  inftru6bion  to  the  great  matters 
of  theology  in  our  own  language ; 
to  BARROW,  whole  copious  elo- 
quence would  adorn  a  fenate ;  to 
SOUTH,  v/hofe  wit,  and  found  argu- 
ment, and  energetic  ftyle,  will  im- 
prove you  in  fpe-aking,  while  it  con- 
vinces your  reafon,  confirms  your 
faith,  animates  your  zeal,  and  infpires 
your  heart  with  manly  fenti merits  of 
xluty  to  yourfelf,  your  neighbour,  and 
your  God.  I  mention  eloquent  writ- 
ers, that  you  may  not  lay  afide  a 
volume  of  fermons,  with  the  ufual 
complaint  of  dulnefs.  More  lively 
writers  than  Barrow  and  South  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage. I  fear,  if  I  mould  recommend 
dull  tomes  of  divinity,  however  found, 
I  fhould  fraud  no  chance  of  being  re- 
garded. 

But 
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But  why  mould  you  not  have  a 
theological  library  ?  Do  you  think 
divinity  concerns  the  clergy  only  ? 
It  concerns  man,  as  man  j  and  he  has 
poor  pretenfions  to  the  character  of  a 
Nobleman,  whofe  narrow,  prejudiced 
mind  leads  him  to  think,  that  divinity 
is  interefting  to  none  but  men  who 
follow  it  as  a  lucrative  profeflion.  v 

Hebrew  I  do  not  recommend  to 
you  j  becaufe  you  cannot  compre- 
hend in  your  plan  every  thing  that  is 
defirable.  But  pray  furnim  yourfelf 
with  a  Septuagint  bible,  a  Latin  bible, 
;\nd  an  Engliih  one  of  the  beil  edition. 
Procure  Wetilein's  and  Bengelius's 
teilaments.  Set  apart  a  bookcafe  in 
your  library,  for  the  beft  writings  of 
celebrated  laymen  of  our  own  country 
in  divinity  3  fuch  as  Locke,  Addiibn, 

Ndfon, 
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Nelfon,  Weil,  and  Lyttelton  :  and  be 
not  afhamed  of  admitting  among 
them,  the  celebrated  writers  of  fer- 
mons,  whofe  compofitions,  confidered 
only  as  fine  pieces  of  literature,  de- 
ferve  a  place  in  every  good  library. 

The  time  may  come,  when  you  will 
find  this  part  of  your  collection  the 
moil  agreeable.  In  old  age  it  will 
furnifh  much  comfort.  Happy  for- 
you  it  will  be,  if  in  your  youth  you 
diveil  yourfelf'of  thofe  prejudices 
againil  Religion  and  religious  books, 
which,  unworthy  as  they  are  of  a 
truly  philofophic  and  noble  mind,  are 
cheriihed  as  marks  of  fuperiority 
over  the  VULGAR  !  You  muil  die  like 
the  vulgar ;  you  have  nerves  fufcep- 
tible  of  pain  and  languor  like  the 
vulgar  -,  you  may  be  judged  and  con- 
demned 
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.de  timed  like  the  vulgar ;  deign  there- 
fore to  worfiiip  and  obey  the  God  of 
the  vulgar.  Before  His  eyes  in  what 
light  do  you  think  appear  coronets, 
ribands,  and  ftars  ?  A  book,  of  fome 
authority  with  the  people,  though 
fometimes  neglected  by  the  great, 
fays,  <c  Not  many  noble  are  called." 
— That  they  are  not,  muft  be  their 
own  fault,  for  God  is  no  refpefter  o* 
ferfons. 

I  am,  &c. 
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rl  ^r 
LETTER     XLV. 


MY    LORD, 

/"^  IVE  me  leave  to  write  you  one 
more  letter  on  Religion,  and  I 
will  defift,  left  I  mould  find  you  throw 
away  my  letters,  as  you  fay  Lord  *  *  * 
did  your  Bai  row's  Sermons,  when  he 
called  upon  you  to  defire  you  to  take 
ten  guineas  worth  of  tickets  for  the 
benefit  of  Signior  *  *  *  *. 

A  Nobleman  has  no  right  to  retain 
his  diftinftions,  when  he  refufes  to 
perform  on  his  part  thofe  duties  in 
fociety,  which  the  conferring  or  con- 
tinuing of  thofe  diftindions  tacitly  re- 
quires 
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quires  of  him.  He  promiies,  by  re- 
taining the  honours  beftowed,  to  re- 
flect a  luftre  back  again  on  his  coun- 
try ;  and  to  contribute  what  he  can 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  conftitution, 
both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  An  open 
avowed  contempt  of  the  religious  or- 
dinances of  a  country,  where  he  is  pe- 
culiarly favoured,  is  zn  infult  which 
the  people  feel,  and  when  opportu- 
nity offers,  will  (hew  that  they  can 
refent,  by  degrading  his  order. 

, 

What  think  you  then,  my  Lord,  of 
the  fafhionable  practice  among  No- 
bles, of  felecting  Sunday,  in  pre- 
ference to  all  other  days,  for  travel- 
ling ?  What  pafies  on  Sundays  within 
the  walls  of  our  Patricians'  manfion- 
houfes,  even  if  it  fhould  be  im- 
proper, (which  is  not  to  be  uncha- 
T  2  ritably 
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ritably  furmifed,)  when  it  is  not  leen 
by  the  public,  may  neither  do  them 
harm  by  the  example,  nor  degrade  No- 
bility in  their  opinion.  But  fplendid 
equipages  flying  about  the  country 
on  Sundays,  during  divine  fervice, 
with  coronets  on  the  coach  doors  and 
on  the  horfes  caparifons,  betray  an 
infolence^  which  the  majefty  of  a 
people,  not  yet  lowered  by  ATHEISM, 
will  one  day  curb,  in  a  manner 
which  may  render  the  Lordlings 
who  Jport  them^  objects  of  pity. 
The  honeft  hufbandman  (lops  his 
plough,  the  weaver  his  loom,  the 
fmith  quenches  his  fire,  and  the  car- 
penter lays  down  his  hammer,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  for  the  prefervation  of  decorum ; 
but  the  great  Lord  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, an  hereditary  maker  and  guar- 
dian 
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dian  of  the  laws,  and  one  who  expects 
great  worlhip  to  be  paid'  to  himfelfi 
fets  out  on  Sunday,  on  his  journey  to 
London  or  a  place  of  amufement; 
though,  as  he  is  totally  unemployed, 
he  might,  with  equal  convenience  to 
himfelf,  travel  on  any  other  day. 
He  takes  with  him  five  or  fix  me- 
nial fervants,  and  fix  or  feven 
horfes,  who  are  driven  with  cruel 
hafte,  as  if  life  and  death  depended 
on  the  faving  of  an  hour  ;  when  the 
whole  bufmefs  of  the  journey  is,  that 
one  Lord  may  fit  down  and  eat  and 
drink  with  another  Lord,  then  yawn 
on  a  fopha,.  and  finifh  the  evening 
with  faro.  Should  an  ariftocracy 
thus  infult  a  generous  and  religious 
people,  let  it  not  imagine  itfelf  found- 
ed on  a  rock. 


If 
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If  Nobles  are  anxious  to  hand  down 
their  honours,  as  they  received  them, 
unfullied  and  unimpaired,  let  them 
pay  a  fcrupulous  regard  to  public  de- 
corum. A  free  people  will  not  for 
ever  be  infulted  by  thofe,  whofe  ufe- 
lefs  date,  and  luxurious  indolence, 
they  fupport  by  their  labour.  Some 
Nobles  may  thank  themlelves  alone 
for  that  levelling  fpirit,  which  prevails 
in  Europe,  and,  without  great  efforts 
of  virtue  among  the  Nobles,  will 
triumph. 

I  hope,  for  your  own  fake,  you 
will  not  have  routs  and  card-parties 
on  Sundays ;  but  that  you  will  fpend 
the  day  according  to  the  laws  and 
cuftoms  of  your  country :  however,  if 
you  will  not  do  fo  for  your  own  fake, 
let  me  prevail  with  you  to  do  it  for  the 

fake 
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fake  of  your  order-,  and  for  the  fake 
of  the  common  people,  who  have 
their  eyes  fixed  on  your  conduct,  and, 
in  fpite  of  all  laws  and  all  advice, 
will  imitate  it,  though  they  defpife 
it  in  you,  and  though  it  tends  to  the 
deftruction  of  their  health,  their  cha- 
racters, and  their  properties.  If  you 
wifh  your fe If  and  your  poflerity  to 
preferve  the  nobility  you  inherit, 
fupport  it,  my  Lord,  by  behaviour 
uniformly  noble,  and  publicly  deco- 
rous, as  well  as  privately  good,  and 
internally  honeft.  Let  your  light  Jhine 
before  men,  or  it  may  be  extinguished. 

I  am,    &c. 


T4 
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LETTER     XLVI. 


MY    LORD, 

TJRIDE  often  affeds  to  defpife,  and 
may  fomedmes  really  defpife,  po- 
pularity. But  it  is  a  filly  pride ;  for 
what  is  popularity  but  the  favour,  the 
love,  and  the  efteem  of  the  people  j 
thofe  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  are 
deftined  to  exifl  on  this  globe  at  the 
fame  time  with  ourfelves,  and  who 
have  it  greatly  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der our  lives  comfortable  or  uncom- 
fortable, honourable  or  difgraceful  ? 
Next  to  the  approbation  of  our  God 
and  our  confciences,  is  the  efteem  of 
our  fellow-creatures. 

Every 
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Every  Nobleman  fhould  endeavour 
to  be  popular.  If  his  difpofition  lead 
him  to  rural  retirement,  yet  he  fhould 
become  the  favourite  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, beloved  by  the  poor,  and 
efteemed  by  all.  Is  this  commonly 
the  cafe  ?  Go  into  countries  where 
manfion-houfes  of  the  nobility  abound; 
afk  the  neighbours  their  opinion  of 
the  lord  at  the  great  houfe.  A  fhake 
of  the  head  often  fpeaks  eloquently, 
when  the  tongue,  through  fear  of  the 
great  man's  perfecution,  is  compelled 
to  be  filent.  But,  in  general,  the 
neighbours  neither  love  nor  fear  the 
great  man,  and  are  loquacious  enough 
at  his  expence.  "  My  Lord  is  very 
ftrict  about  the  game,"  fays  one.. 
"  My  Lord  does  but  little  good  with 
his  great  fortune,"  fays  another. 
"  My  Lord  is  fcarcely  ever  here/* 

fays 
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fays  a  third,  "  but  always  in  London, 
or  at  a  watering-place." — "  So  much 
the  better,"  cry  they  all,  "  for  he  gives, 
nothing  away,  and  affociates  with  few 
but  gamblers,  who  follow  him  into 
the  country,  as  the  crow  follows  the 
carrion."  The  great  man  brings 
London  with  him  to  the  fweet  village 
retreat,  where  nature  and  fimplicity 
once  reigned,  but  whence  they  are 
driven  by  falfe  refinement,  or  grofs 
luxury.  The  pleafures  he  enjoys  there 
are  all  felfiih,  or  confined  to  a  circle 
of  companions,  whom  the  country- 
people  view  with  contempt  or  hatred. 
What  becomes  of  his  popularity  ? 
He  delpifes  it — he  is  above  it.  The 
low  people  in  his  neighbourhood, 
even  thofe  who  are  what  his  anceftor 
was,  are  beneath  his  notice.  The 
contempt  is  reciprocal.  His  Lord- 

ihip 
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lhip  will  do  them  no  good,  and  he 
can  do  them  no  hurt ;  but  they  have 
it  in  their  power  to  injure  him  deeply, 
by  fpeaking  of  him  on  all  occafions 
dilreipeclfully.  Thus,  his  characte r 
fuffers  •>  and  his  HONOUR,  one  of  the 
moil  valuable  pofieflions  of  a  Noble- 
man, is  fullied  by  foul  alperfion.  The 
very  order  is  held  in  contempt  on  his 
account  j  and,  however  he  may  de- 
fpife  this  evil,  yet  let  him  be  allured, 
that  it  is  in  its  confequences  of 
confiderable  magnitude.  The  con- 
tempt fpreads,  from  a  rural  neighbour- 
hood, to  the  whole  community  -,  as 
the  undulating  circles,  caufed  by  the 
falling  of  a  pebble  into  a  pond,  ex- 
tend themfelves  gradually  to  its  re- 
moteil  margin. 

lad- 
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I  advife  you  therefore,  my  Lord  ; 
you,  who  are  willing  to  retard  the  de- 
gradation of  Nobility,  to  refide  at 
your  provincial  manfion  in  a  ftyle  of 
magnificence  adequate  to  your  rank 
and  fortune,  and  with  an  hofpitality 
and  beneficence  that  may  compel 
ENVY  herfelf  to  acknowledge,  that 
you  are  no  lefs  noble  in  your  nature,, 
than  by  the  accident  of  primogeni- 
ture in  a  patrician  family. 

The  Englifli  are  ftill  attach- 
ed to  illuftrious  birth,  and  if  it  is 
accompanied  with  any  virtue,  pay  it 
great  refpe6h  How  unfortunate,  that 
fome  nobles  do  all  they  can  to  eradi- 
cate the  prejudices,  which  the  people 
retain  for  them>  by  fhewing  that  they 
have  no  pretenfions  to  diftinftion  or 
fuperiority,  but  the  wretched  ones  of 
i  an 
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an  hereditary  fortune,  which  they 
diffipate  in  mifchief,  and  an  here- 
ditary title,  to  which  they  are  a  dif- 
grace  1 

A  Nobleman  in  the  country  fhould 
be  looked  up  to  by  the  vulgar  witli 
admiration,  by  the  gentlemen  and 
clergy  with  efteem  and  affection,  and 
confidered  by  all,  as  the  UNIVLRSAL 
FRIEND  ;  and  this,  not  for  the 
paltry  purpofes  of  a  county  or  bo- 
rough election,  but  for  the  fake 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  which 
the  laws  of  his  country  have  con- 
fented  that  he  mail  inherit  or  pof- 
fefs,  certainly  not  for  his  own  good 
only,  but  for  the  good  of  the  fociety. 
Why  fhould  I  agree,  fays  a  free  citi- 
zen, to  exalt  my  fellow-creature 
above  me,  unlefs  I  am  to  enjoy  the 

benefit 
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benefit  of  his  protection,  his  bounty, 
or  his  good  example  ? 

LargeiTes  beftowed  for  the  fake  of 
influencing  votes,  or  condefcenfion 
fhewn  at  the  approach,  or  at  the 
time  of  an  election,  gain  no  per- 
manent popularity :  they  are  feen 
through,  and  known  to  proceed  from 
felfifhnefs,  meanneis,  and  a  contemp- 
tuous opinion  of  the  very  perfons  to 
whom  they  arc  offered.  They  are  a 
cheap  and  di {honourable  wpy  of  pur- 
chafing  favours  that  cannot  be  bought 
and  fold  without  betraying  the  coun- 
try. Your  kindnefs  will  proceed  from 
true  generofity ;  noble  in  your  fenti- 
ments,  noble  in  your  actions,  noble 
in  your  family,  you  will  mew  your 
compeers  what  it  is  to  be  right  ho- 
nourable. The  people,  inftead  of 

di  veiling 
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diverting  you,  will  wifh  to  bind 
your  brows  with  a  brighter  diadem 
than  the  coronet.  I  truft  to  your  na- 
tural difpofition,  and  to  your  educa- 
tion, that  even  if  Nobility  is  to  be 
abolifhed,  the  hiftorian,  who  records 
the  event,  will  exprefs  regret  that 
you  could  not  be  exempted  from 
the  degradation.  Indeed,  you  can- 
not be  degraded.  Your  title  may 
be  withdrawn,  your  armorial  enfigns 
effaced,  but  fuch  nobility  as  yours 
will  emblazon  itfelf.  It  will,  if  any 
thing  can,  redeem  the  whole  order. 
Such,  I  know,  is  your  ambition.  In- 
dulge it;  and  thus  emulate,  equal, 
and  furpafs,  the  anceftor  who  founded 
your  houfe. 

lam,  &c. 
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LETTER      XLVII. 


MY    LORD, 

T  Never  faid  that  ariftocracy  or  no- 
bility was  neceflary  or  ufeful  in 
-a  (late.  It  is  a  queftion  which  I  mean 
not  to  difcufs.  All  I  contend  for  is, 
that  it  cannot  fubfift  long  in  any  free 
country  like  our  own,  (efpecially  fince 
the  example  of  France,)  when  unfup- 
ported  by  perfonal  merit ;  a  merit  as 
diilinguiihed  as  the  rank,  and  titles, 
and  privileges,  with  which  it  .is 
honoured.  Do  -you  think,  in  this  age, 
that  a  peerage  given  to  a  man  be- 
caufe  he  is  encrmoufly  ricb,  and  has 
; employed  his  riches  in  corrupting  bo- 
roughs 
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roughs  for  a  number  of  years  to  fervc 
a  minifter,  confers  fuch  honours  as 
the  people  venerate  ?  Such  peerages 
are  objects  of  derijion  among  all  but 
fervile  dependents,  or  mean  and  weak 
admirers  of  falfe  grandeur.  If  they 
were  unfortunately  to  multiply  too 
faft,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they 
would  accelerate  a  total  abolition  of 
fuch  diftinctions,  like  that  which  has 
happened,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  moil  men,  in  a  country 
which  once  idolized  Nobility. 

Riches  and  honours,  united  to  per- 
ibnal  merit,  will  always  command 
unlimited  reipect.  The  riches  ac- 
quire double  value,  the  honours 
double  lujftre,  when  accompanied  with 
weight  and  brilliancy  of  character.  On 
die  other  hand,  it  muft  be  owned, 
u  that 
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that  perfonal  merit  appears  to  very 
great  advantage,  when  the  fplendor 
of  thofe  fhowy  externals  throws  a  kind 
of  funfhine  upon  it.  A  very  little  me- 
rit is  magnified  to  a  very  extraordi- 
nary fize,  when  united  with  birth  and 
fortune  •,  and  great  merit  is  then  fure 
to  have  ample  juftice  done  it.  What 
an  encouragement  this,  for  Noblemen 
to  labour  in  their  youth  in  acquiring 

PERSONAL  MERIT  ? 

But  you  juftly  obferve,  •  that  if 
learning  is  a  conftituent  part  of  this 
merit,  it  muft  happen  among  Noble- 
men, as  among  all  other  men,  that 
the  parts  neceffary  to  acquire  learn- 
ing may  be  deficient,  or  may  not  rile 
above  mediocrity.  How  then  fhall  they 
acquire  this  perfonal  merit,  in  which 
alone  true  nobility  is  faid  to  confift  ? 
g  Perfonal 
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Perfonal  merit,  my  Lord,  is  of  a 
very  extenfive  nature.  A  lord,  we 
all  know,  may  be,  as  well  as  a  ple- 
beian, 'a  dunce ;  but  he  may  flill  have  a 
great  deal  of  fuch  merit  as  will  vin- 
dicate himfelf  and  his  order  from 
•contempt.  He  may  do  good  in  every 
ujual  way,  though  he  has  not  abilities 
to  ftrikc  out  new  modes  of  doing  it. 

If  abilities  are  rather  deficient,  he 
may  flill  rely  for  refpect,  with  full  fe- 
curity,  on  the  virtues.  To  do  good 
by  his  property,  by  his  influence, 
and  by  his  example,  requires  not  the 
abilities  of  an  orator,  or  a  great  ftatef- 
man.  Let  him  mean  well  in  all  his 
•conduct,  and  the  world  will  make 
every  due  allowance  for  the  defects 
of  nature. 

u  a  But 
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But  if;  in  delpair  of  fhining  in  his 
proper  fphere,  he  defcends  to  the 
low  company  and  amufements  of  pu- 
gilifts  \  appears  in  public  with  fharp- 
ers,  buffoons,  grooms,  horfe-dealers, 
and  jockies ;  avoids  men  of  fenfe ; 
gives  no  encouragement  to  ufeful  or 
polite  arts ;  and  degrades  himfelf  by 
coarfe  mirth,  childifh  pranks,  by  ex- 
cefs  of  drinking,  or  any  other  vice ; 
then  his  nobility  only  ferves  as  a 
torch  to  (hew  in  a  more  glaring  light 
his  foul  depravity. 

The  public,  confidering  how  frail 
•and  imperfect  human  nature  ever  has 
been,  will  candidly  pardon,  in  the 
peerage,  a  few  inftances  of  fuch  de- 
generacy. They  will  not  expect  fu- 
perior  wifdom  from  men  who  are 
known  to  be  naturally  below  the 

rank 
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rank  of  common  men  ih  ability, 
though  accidentally  railed  above  it 
in  flation.  The  peerage  will  not  be 
sboliihed  on  their  account,  if  the 
men  of  parts,  like  your  Lordfhip, 
exert  themfelves  to  render  it,  upon 
the  whole,  ufeful  and  honourable  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen. 

But  let  thofe  who  cannot  fhine, 
endeavour  to  be  ufeful.  BENEFI- 
CENCE, in  a  Nobleman  of  dull  in- 
tellect, or  poor  attainments,  if  ex- 
erted without  election  views,  will 
caufe  him  to  be  loved  and  honoured 
in  his  generation.  Let  thofe  who 
cannot  fay  good  things,  do  them ;  and 
the  applaufe,  though  not  fo  obftre- 
perous,  will  be  more  lading  and  ge- 
neral. 

v  3  The 
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The  public,  my  Lord,  require 
nothing  unreafonable.  They  wifh 
thofe  whom  they  have  raifed  above 
themfclves,  not  to  fmk  below 
themfelves  by  a  voluntary  indolence 
and  depravity.  They  wifh  to  fee 
them  ftimulated  by  the  virtue  of 
their  anceftors  to  higher  improve- 
ments than  others,  both  moral  and 
intellectual.  They  wrfli  to  fee  No- 
bility, like  Wifdom,  juftified  by  her 
children ;  and,  if  thefe  wifhes  are  ne- 
ver likely  to  be  gratified,  but  men 
are  to  degenerate  in  their  natural 
rank  in  proportion  as  they  are  raifed 
in  their  civil,  they  then  wifh  to 
fee  Nobility  extinct,  an  incumbrance 
cleared  away,  and  the  honour  of  hu- 
man nature  arid  fociety  vindicated, 
by  the  removal  of  a  nuifance. 

I  am, 
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LETTER      XLVIIL 


MY    LORD, 

T  AM  well  aware  that  a  Nobleman 
is  but  a  man,  and  that  a  patent  of 
peerage  is  not  an  APOTHEOSIS.  Per- 
fection is  not  to  be  required.  I  never 
aimed  at  an  Utopian  Nobility.  A 
degree  of  perfonal  merit,  far  below 
what  appears  in  many  plebeians  whom 
we  every  day  meet  with  in  our  com- 
mon intercourfe  with  mankind,  will 
render  a  Nobleman  truly  refpectable. 
But  the  more  merit  he  is  able  to  ac- 
quire, the  more  honour,  the  more 
true  Nobility  will  he  poiTefs ;  and 
the  complexion  of  the  times  is  fuel;, 
u  4  that 
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that     PERSONAL     MERIT     WHS  .  nCVCf 

more  necefiary  to  fecure  the  perma- 
nency of  the  peerage,  and  to  obviate 
the  objections  of  fhrewd  and  fucceflf- 
ful  innovators.  You  agree  with  me 
in  this  opinion.  The  occurrences  of 
the  prcfent  moment  prove  it  to  be 
founded.  Then  go  on  in  your  vir- 
tuous progrefs,  un retarded  by  thofe 
who  fay  that  our  fears  are  ground- 
kfs,  or  by  thofe  who  laugh  at  your 
virtuous  folicitude. 

Let  us  proceed  on  the  fiibjedb  of 
your  fludies.    You  tell  me,  you  have 
begun   reading  'Taylor's  Elements  of* 
Civil  Law,  which  I  recommended  to 
you  when  I  lail  faw  you.  It  is  indeed 
a  book  admirably  well  adapted  to  the 
purpofes  of  a  noble  ftudent  like  you, 
whofe  object  is  to  be  an  efficient  le- 

giflator, 
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giflator,  an  enlightened  ftatefman,  a 
patriot  unbiaffed  by  party.  To  fo 
good  a  clafllc  as  your  Lord  (hip,  it 
mud  afford  a  rich  entertainment,  in 
the  fine  and  numerous  quotations 
from  thofe  patterns  of  elegance,  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is 
not  prejudice  or  pedantry  which  ex- 
tolls  them.  They  are  as  fuperior  in 
ftyk  to  moft  of  the  modern  philofo- 
phers,  politicians,  poets,  orators,  and 
hiftorians,  as  gold  is  to  filver.  Their 
language  gave  them  that  advantage, 
and  the  pains  they  took  in  compofi- 
tron,  produced  a  folidity  of  thought, 
as  well  as  a  highly  fmiihed  exprefiion. 

Pray  turn  frequently  to  die  au- 
thors referred  to  in  the  margin  of 
Dr.  Taylor's  learned  treatife.  Pro- 
cure a  volume  interleaved,  and  write 

your 
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your  remarks  copioufly.  I  am  a  little 
felfifh  in  that  requeft;  for  the  fight 
of  it  will  afford  me  much  pleafure,  as 
the  exercife  itfelf  will  doubtlefs  pro- 
mote your  own  improvement.  You 
will  not  confider  Dr.  Taylor's  book 
as  a  complete  treatife.  It  is  a  good 
common-place  book  in  civil  law; 
and  if  you  examine  the  books  to 
which  it  refers,  you  will  porlefs  every 
means  of  the  beft  information  in  this 
department.  You  will  find  it  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  materials. 

You  have  taken  my  advice,  you 
fay,  and  bought  the  whole  works  of 
Plutarch.  You  have  bought  a  rich 
treafure.  Plutarch  is  a  moil  valuable 
author -,  full  of  fine  fenfe  and  fine 
writing,  too  much  neglected  by 
modern  readers  and  the  felf-taughj; 

philo- 
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philofophers.  LORD  CHATHAM  faid 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  the 
moft  inftruflive  book  he  ever  read  was 
Plutarch's  Lives.  But  the  mifcella- 
neous  treadles  of  Plutarch  abound  in 
excellent  fenfe,  and  are  perhaps  bet- 
ter worth  your  reading  than  his  Lives. 
We  have  no  good  tranflation  of  Plu- 
tarch, and  therefore  you  muft  read 
him  in  the  original.  Many  and  great 
beauties  of  flyle  you  will  find  in  Plu- 
tarch, though  the  critics  have  de- 
cried it  in  general,  with  a  tradi- 
tionary obfequioufnefs  to  an  erroneous 
opinion,  haftily  advanced,  and  not  fuf- 
ficiently  examined. 

Dwell  with  the  fages  of  antiquity* 
You  will  become  one  of  them  -,  and 
adding  all  the  dignity  of  a  Roman,  to 
the  lights  and  polifh  of  a  high-born 

and 
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and  high-bred  Engliiriman,  you  will 
be  one  of  the  pillars  of  your  country, 
and  ornaments  of  the  human  race. 
May  I  live  to  fee  it ;  and  have  the 
fatisfa6tion  of  thinking  that  my  coun- 
fel  contributed  in  fome  degree  to 

Unifh  the  gorgeous  column  ! 

- 

Um,   &C. 
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LETTER      XLIX. 


MY    LORD, 

T  Met  with  the  following  paflage  in 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  "  Idea  of  a 
.Patriot  King"  on  the  behaviour  of 
Princes ;  and  as  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  Nobles,  I  fhall  tranfcribe  it 
for  your  confideration. 

cc  Let  not  PRINCES  flatter  them- 
felves.  They  will  be  examined  clofely 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  life ;  and 
thofe  who  cannot  pierce  further,  will 
judge  of  them  by  the  appearances  they 
give  in  both.  To  obtain  true  populari- 
ty, that  which  is  founded  in  efteem  and 

affection, 
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affection,  they  muft  therefore  main- 
tain their  characters  in  both>  and  to 
that  end  neglect  appearances  in  nei- 
ther ;  but  obferve  the  decorum  necef- 

-  * 

fary  to  preferve  the  efteem,   whilft 
they  win  the  affections  of  mankind. 
Kings ,  they  muft  never  forget  that  they 
are  Men ;  Men,  they  muft  never  forget 
that  they  are  Kings.    The  fentiments 
•which   one    of    thefe    reflections   of 
-courfe  infpires,  will  give  an  humane 
and  affable  air  to  their  whole  beha- 
viour, and  make  them  tafte  in  that 
high  elevation  all  the  joys  of  focial 
life.    The  'fentiments  which  the  other 
reflection  fuggefts,  will  be  found  very 
compatible    with    the    former;    and 
they  muft  never  forget  that  they  are 
Kings,  though  they   do  not  always 
t:arry    the    crown    on    their    heads, 
nor  the  .fceptre  in  their  hands.     Va- 
nity 
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nity  and  folly  muft  entrench  them- 
felves  in  a  conftant  affectation  of 
ftate ;  to  preferve  regal  dignity.  A 
wife  Prince  will  know  how  to  pre- 
ferve it  when  he  lays  his  majefly 
afide.  He  will  dare  to  appear  a  pri- 
vate man,  and  in  that  character  he 
will  draw  to  himfelf  a  refpccl  lefs 
oflentatious,  but  more  real,  and  more 
pleafmg  to  him,  than  that  which  is 
paid  to  the  monarch.  By  never  fay- 
ing what  is  unfit  for  him  to  fay,  he 
will  never  hear  what  is  unfit  for  him 
to  hear.  By  never  doing  what  is  un- 
fit for  him  to  do,  he  will  never  fee 
what  is  unfit  for  him  to  fee.  Decency 
and  propriety  of  manners  are  fo  far 
from  leHening  the  pleafures  of  life, 
that  they  refine  them,  and  give  them 
an  higher  tafte.  They  are  fo  far  from 
retraining  the  free  and  eafy  com- 
merce of  focial  life,  that  they  banifn 

the 
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the  bane  of  it,  licentiouihefs  of  be- 
haviour. Ceremony  is  the  barrier 
againft  this  abufe  of  liberty  in  public, 
polite nefs  and  decency  are  fo  in  pri- 
vate -,  and  the  PRINCE,  who  praftifes 
and  exacts  them,  will  amuje  himjelf 
much  better,  and  oblige  thofe  who  have 
the  honour  to  be  in  his  intimacy, 
and  to  fnare  his  pleafures  with  him.y 
much  more  than  he  could  pojfibly  do  by 
the  moft  abjolute  and  unguarded  fami- 
liarity" 

The  fentiments  of  the  above  paf- 
fage  I  chofe  rather  to  expreis  in  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  Nobleman  than 
in  my  own,  that  they  might  have  the 
greater  authority. 

But  let  me  appeal  to  your  own  re- 
flection, Do  you  not  think  that  great 
men,  by  breaking  down  the  outworks 

of 
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of  their  grandeur,  have  endangered 
the  citadel  ?  Do  you  not  think, 
that  it"  an  audience  is  permitted  to  go 
behind  the  curtain  and  the  il 
much  of"  the  fiage  effc-3  will  be  loft  ? 
And  have  you  not  obferved,  that 
many  perfons  in  very  high  {rations 
have  ftript  off  all  their  external  Hate, 
d relied  in  a  ftyle  of  vulgarity,  alloc- 
ated with  peribns  of  no  reipedbible 
character,  played  in  -public  at  low, 
degrading  games,  and  purfued  vulgar 
and  barbarous  diverfions  ?  They  mull 
have  a  very  great  fund  of  perfonalf in- 
feriority to  maintain,  under  all  this 
voluntary  abatement,  the  fuperiority 
.which  their  titles  arrogate,  and  their 
-country  allows.  But  unfortunately, 
fuch  humiliation,  fuch  company,  fuch 
amufements,  ha  ve  a  tendency  to  deftroy 
whatever  perfonal  merit,  education,  or 
x  early 
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early  habits  may  have  produced  or  im- 
proved.   Nobility  has  let  itfelf  down, 
and  perhaps  will  find  it  difficult  to  rile 
to  its  primitive  elevation.    What   is 
once  defpiied  feldom  refumes  its  ho- 
nours.    Contempt,  like  the  breath  of 
the  fouth,  taints  the  pureft  viands;  and 
no  art  can  reftore  them.     That  too 
much    familiarity   breeds   contempt, 
the-  obfervation  of  mankind  has  re- 
duced to  a  proverbial  maxim.     An 
inftitution  founded,  like  Nobility,  on 
opinion,  muft  be  fupported  by  opi- 
nion ;  and  fo  weak  is  human  nature, 
that  a  little  paint  and  gilding  is  ne- 
cefikiy   to    preftrve  many  eftimable 
things   in  a  due  degree  of  efteem. 
V/e  are  net  yet  a  nation  of  philoib- 
phers  j  but  we  are  a  nation  of  acute  ob- 
fervers  and  jealous  politicians.  Thofe 
who  wifli  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 

great 
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great  rank,  muft  be  contented  to 
wear  fome  of  its  drapery,  though  it 
may  feel  like  an  incumbrance.  Strip 
man  of  his  drefs  —  and  what  a  poor 
puny  biped  ! 

There  is  an  inflation  of  character, 
an  empty  pomp,  as  far  from  true 
.greatneis,  as  the  unwieldy  fize  of  a 
-bloated  glutton  from  the  plump  con- 
dition of  found  health.  This  is  dif- 
played  by  men  of  great  pride  and 
little  ability.  The  dignity  I  advife 
you  to  aiTume  is  the  natural  refult  of 
internal  greatnefs  ;  it  fits  eafy,  it 
gives  no  offence,  it  pleafes  becaufe  it 
is  becoming,  and  every  body  pays  it 
a  willing  deference. 


Such  Nobility  is  of  indifputable  fer- 
to  ibciety.     It  raifes  a  virtuou$ 
x  2  emulation. 
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emulation.  It  appears  with  a  grave 
and  venerable  air,  which  places  the 
human  fpecies  in  a  mofi  favourable 
light  j  and  by  exhibiting  appearances 
of  perfection,  facilitates  the  approach 
to  it.  Men  will  always  imitate  what 
they  fmcerely  admire.  ButafTes  in  lions 
Ikins  invite  the  contumelious  kick  of 
every  mean  quadruped.  I  am  happy 
that  you  have  already  taken  care  that 
no  one  can  juftly  fay  that  you  have 
difgraced  your  ancef tors  by  voluntary 
,  degradation. 

I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     L. 


MY    LORD, 

OTNCE  the  firft  inftitution  of  Nobi- 
lity, a  new  race  of  Nobles  (par- 
don my  calling  them  fo)  has  arifen 
among  us,  unknown  and  unforefeen 
by  our  early  progenitors.  Com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  our  Eaft 
India  connections,  have  railed  great 
numbers  to  frwcely  opulence,  and 
princely  Hate,  whom  the  ancient  No- 
bility would  have  retained  in  the 
humbleft  obfcurity  as  vaffals  ;  whom 
too  many  among  the  modern  Nobility 
would,  if  poflible,  keep  down  by 
contempt  and  neglect.  I  fay,  if  pol- 
x  3  fible ; 
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fible  i  but  really,  my  Lord,  it  is  im- 
poffible.  Wealth,  in  a  free  country, 
will  give  power;  and  power,  every 
real  privilege  of  Nobility,  but  the 
title,  a  poor  claim  to  univerfal  re~ 
fpe6t.  What,  then,  of  fubftantial  fu- 
periority  have  the  ancient  Nobility, 
if  they  do  not  REBUILD  THE  HONOUR 
OF  THEIR  HOUSES  on  the  bafis  of  their 
own  PERSONAL  MERIT  ?  In  wealth 
they  are  excelled  by  multitudes.  la 
external  pomp,  in  equipages,  in 
manfions  and  attendants,  in  all  that 
fafcinates  the  vulgar,  they  are  ex- 
ceeded. Nothing  exclufive  remains, 
but  the  fancied  advantage  of  patrician 
blood  flowing  in  their  veins;  an  ad- 
vantage, if  it  be  one,  which  does  the 
public  r.o  Jervicc,  and  adminhlers  to 
little  elfe  but  an  empty  pride.  PER- 
.SONAL  .MERIT,  however,  united  to 

this 
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this  fancied  advantage,  and  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  a  title,  will  come  recom- 
mended ftrongly  to  the  prejudices 
of  mankind  °,  and  there  appears  to 
me  no  other  method  of  reftoring 
the  luftre  of  the  coronet,  than  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  its  real 
jewels.  Falfe  glitter  will  no  longer 
pafs  undetected.  Intellectual  attain- 
ments, and  patriotic  exertions,  will 
Hill  keep  the  rich  plebeians,  who  are 
treading  upon  the  heels  of  Nobility, 
at  a  convenient  diilance.  But  the 
purpofe  cannot  be  ferved  by  info- 
lence  and  haughtinefs,  without  merit, 
thofe  common  and  contemptible  fhifts 
of  little  minds  in  fcations  too  big  for 
them. 

The  Nobility  in  England  have  often 

treated  the  rich  .plebeian  with  a  con- 

x  4  tempt 
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tempt  which  ronfes  a  dangerous  fpirit 
of  indignation,  In  their  country  re- 
treats they  often  icorn  the  private 
gentleman  of  moderate  but  independ- 
ent fortune,  \vho  yet  pofierTes  great 
influence  by  confcant  refidence,  and 
by  familiar,  kind,  behaviour  among 
the  tenantry.  They  can  return  no 
vifits,  but  among  their  equals ;  nnlefs 
at  the  approach  of  a  general  election ,: 
when  their  lelfilh  condefcenfion  is 
feen  through,  and  defpifed  as  an  in- 
fult  j  though,  for  the  fake  of  private 
intereft,  it  may  be  generally  connived 
at  and  patiently  borne. 

The  diftinction  which  formerly 
fubfiiled  between  nobility  and  private 
gentle-men,  or  plebeians,  is  now  lef- 
iened,  not  only  by  the  moi-e  equal 
difribution  of.propeny^  but  by  the 

diflcmi- 
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difTemination  of  knowledge.  The 
lower  orders  have  frequently  the  ad- 
ge  of  patricians  in  education. 
They  are  compelled  to  fubmit  to  a 
diicipline  in  their  youth,  to  which 
the  rich  and  great  cannot,  or  rather 
will  not  conform.  With  confcious 
knowledge  ufually  arifes  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fpirit,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  pride. 
This  fpirit,  or  pride,  feems  to  yield 
without  reluctance  to  claims  of  fu- 
periority  founded  only  en  hereditary 
titles,  and  unacqttirsd  property.  It 
feels  peculiar  indignation  when  treat- 
ed with  contempt  by  thofe  who  have 
no  natural  claims  to  honour.  It 
mufl',  tacitly  at  lead,  wifh  to  deprefs 
an  artificial  grandeur,  which  feems 
to  operate,  like  overgrown  weeds  on 
falubrious  plants,  in  keeping  down 
the  growth -of  red  virtiK. 

To 
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To  'prevent  the  enmity  of  the 
-powerful  and  very  numerous  men  of 
.property  and  perfonal  merit  in  the 
middle  ranks,  I  recommend  to  your 
Lcrdfhip  great  affability  to  them. 
Vifit  them,  mew  peculiar  favour  to 
the  moft  efteemed  among  them, 
and  take  care,  by  the  improvements 
of  your  mind,  and  the  generofity  of 
your  heart,  to  convince  them  that 
your  fuperiority  is  founded  not  only 
on  your  anceilor's  meriti  but  on  your 
own;  and  that,  if  you  had  not  been 
born  a  Nobleman,  you  would  ftill 
have  been  pre-eminent  among  pri- 
vate .gentlemen  by  your  abilities  and 
your  virtues.  This  defirable  object 
is  the  aim  of  my  correfpondence ; 
and  I  wifh  to  fee  a  Nobility  fo  evi- 
dently ufeful  and  ccnfpicuoufly  ho- 
nourable, that,  in  ipite  of  Envy  her- 

"  fclf, 
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felf,  the  public  voice  may  with  one 
accord  exclaim,  "  Efto  perpetua" 
Unlefs  fupported  by  great  exertions, 
(I  do  not  mean  of  military  power,) 
the  Nobility  of  Civil  Eftabli  foment 
mud  YIELD  TO  the  NOBILITY  OF 
NATURE  AND  VIRTUE. 

I  am,  &c, 
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LETTER      LI. 


MY    LORD, 

XTOTHINC  has  of  late  militated 
more  powerfully  againfi  Nobi- 
lity than  the  publication  of  Lord 
Chefierfteld's  Letters.  They  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  taught 
them  to  look  unhurt,  and  with  a 
naked  eye,  at  that  iplendcr,  which 
formerly  dazzled  like  the  fun.  They 
led  men  to  believe,  that  this  fafcinating 
iiipenority,  which  at  a  diftance  ap- 
peared fo  glorious,  was  but  an  impo- 
fition  on  mankind,  like  the  mimic 
funs  and  moons,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, in  the  theatre.  The  man  who 

is 
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is  admitted  behind  the  fcenes,  and 
lees  of  what  thefe  are  compofed, 
laughs  at  the  admiring  audience. 

Lord  Chefterfield  has  let  us  all  be- 
hind the  fcenes  :  he  invites  us  to  fee 
the  peer  drefs  for  public  exhibition. 
There  is  copper  inflead  of  gold  leaf 
itarnped  on  the  leathern  robe ;  glafs 
inilead  of  diamonds  on  the  crown ; 
paint  inflead  of  health's  fine  tints,  on 
the  meagre  cheek ;    and  a  variety  of 
mafks  and  difguifes  at  hand,  for  all 
the  purpoies  of  felfifh  and  knavifh 
deceit.  The  plain  honefb  Englifhman 
learns  to  confider  them  who  claim  to 
be  his  fuperiors  by  birth  and  title,  as 
founding  their  fuperiority  in  little  elfe 
than  the  meaneft  and  moft  contempD- 
ible  cunning.     Is  this  the  wifdom  of 
Nobility  ?    iuperficial  attainments,   a 

contempt 
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•contempt  for  the  whole  fpecies,  efpe- 
cially  the  female  part,  a  negled  of 
religion,  a  want  of  all  public  fpirit, 
and  a  moil  anxious  attention  to  felf- 
intereft,  aggrandizement,  and  grati- 
fication. If  man  is  fo  poor  a  crea- 
ture, and  human  affairs  fo  contempt- 
ible, and  all  that  is  paffing  on  this 
.globe  mere  juggling,  then  why  put 
a  coronet  on  any  man's  head,  uniefs 
to  mock  him,  as  they  put  a  cap  on 
fools  ?  A  woollen  nightcap,  or  a  plain 
beaver,  will  afford  warmth  and  fhel- 
ter.  Who  would  place  a  jewelled  dia- 
dem on  an  ape's  head,  and  a  flar  on  the 
•breafl  of  a  baboon,  uniefs  to  fhew 
him  at  a  fair  ?  If  Lord  ChefterftekTs 
principles  are  well  founded,  then,  in 
the  Aril  inftance,  blot  out  his  efcut- 
cheon,  abolifh  his  title,  and  let  him 
take  his  rank  where  common  fenfe 
7  would 
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would  place  him,  on  a  line  with  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  unadorned  and  un- 
privileged  by  their  country. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Lord  Chef- 
terfield's  ion,  to  whom  the  letters 
were  addreiTcd,  was  not  a  Ncllcma;:* 
But  Lord  Cheflerfield  probably  drew 
forth  for  his  ufe  the  choiceil  trea- 
fures  of  his  wifdom ;  and  from  them 
the  plebeian  orders  are  to  form  their 

ideas  of  that  which  was  confidered  as 

• 

wifdom  by  one  of  the  mod  celebrated 
Noblemen  of  his  time.  They  are  led 
to  fufpecl,  that  fimilar  fentiments  on 
men  and  manners  may  prevail  in 
others  of  the  peerage,  who  difplay 
The  graces  with  few  of  the  virtues ; 
and  the  ccnfequence  of  fuch  a  fufpK 
cion  is,  a  growing  contempt  for  the 
order.  They  are  led  to  think,  that 

what 
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\vhat  they  kave '  ufually  admired,  a« 
fiU-acc&mptiJhed,  'has  been  mere 
r.ifli)  ipread  on  a  rotten  or  won 
iubftance.  It  would  have  been  policy, 
in  thole  who  have  nothing  but  the 
externals  of  Nobility,   to  have  fup- 
prefied,  if  pofilble,  the  letters  of  this 
graceful  Nobleman,  whofe  principles 
have  given  weight  to  Pope's  affertion, 

An  bontft  man's  the  mlbft  work  of  God. 

A  Nobleman  fliould  from  his  heart 
abhor  all  fimulation  and  diiTimula- 
tion,  as  the  poor  fliifts  of  ignoble 
meannefs  and  cowardice.  Should  V.T 
venerate  the  lion,  if  he  had  the  craft 
of  the  fox  ?  The  old  Romans  were 
true  noblemen ;  bold,  open,  gene- 
rous, manly ;  daring  any  thing  but 
deceit  and  knavery :  how  would  a 
•Scipio  fink  in  cur  eiteem,  if  we  ikw 

him 
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defccnding  to  the  arts,  artifices, 
and  tricks  of  a  Cheflerfield,  all  for 
his  own  intereft,  regardlefs  of  men  in 
general,  and  of  his  own  particular  fo- 
ciety  !  The  very  dregs  of  the  people 
of  Rome  thought  and  fpoke  nobly. 

Then,  my  Lord,  be  not  a  Chef- 
terfieldian.  Be  afTured  that  an  opener 
and  manlier  character  is  more  -pletij- 
ing  to  the  people  of  England.  Even 
fuppofing  you  to  fludy  nothing  but 
the  art  of  flea/ing,  it  is  the  heft 
mode  to  adopt  inch  a  character. 
Something  of  heroic  virtue  is  expect- 
ed in  a  Nobleman.  Honour  without 
honeuy,  (and  how  can  there  be  ho- 
neily  in  Emulation  and  diffimiilation -?) 
is  a  contradiclion.  Such  honour,  like 
a  counterfeit  guinea,  will  not  bear  the 

touchflone, 

I  am,  &:«. 
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. 

.   \ 
LETTER     L1I. 


MY    LORD, 


• 


T  Muft  refpeft  the  fentiments  of 
whole  nations  j  and  when  I  fee  a 
great  and  mighty  people,  enlighten- 
ed by  fcience  and  polifhed  by  arts, 
maintaining  the  equality  of  mankind >  I 
paufe  in  anxious  fufpenfe  for  the  event 
of  fuch  an  opinion.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  muft  avow  my  prepofTeffion, 
that  the  happinefs  of  fociety  depends 
en  a  regular  fubordination.  The 
golden  fceptre  of  lawful  authority  is 
often  exchanged  for  a  rod  of  iron  in 
the  hand  of  upflart  power.. 

Of 
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Of  this  I  am  fure ;  the  difturbance 
of  fubordi nation  in  our  own  country 
v/ill  be  attended  with  mifery  unutter- 
able to  the  prefent  tace.  And  are 
v/e,  who  have  but  a  fhort  time  to 
live,  to  lofe  all  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
by  lofing  peace  and  tranquillity,  in  or- 
der to  procure  an  equivocal  good  to 
our  pofterity  ? 

Dreadful  are  the  evils  naturally  at- 
tendant on  our  fhort  (late  of  exig- 
ence. Shall  we  multiply  them  by 
anarchy,  confufion,  and  civil  war  ? 
If  reforms  are  neceflary,  (and  who 
fhall  fay  they  are  not  defirable  ?)  let 
them  be  gradual,  and  the  refult  of 
<:ool,  difpaflionate  debate,  and  not  of 
violence.  What  real  benefit  fliall  we 
who  now  Iive3  derive  from  any  po- 
litical reform  produced  by  the  rude 
Y  2  hand 
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hand  of  civil  war,  to  compenfate  the 
lofs  :of  peace,  property,,  and  blood  ? 
Let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  politi- 
cal enthuftafm,  which,  like  the  fana- 
tical fever  of  Religion,  fpreads  ruin 
round  the  land  which  it  undertakes 
to  deliver.  Let  us  purfue  our  pur- 
pofes  of  reformation  with  Heady  vi- 
gour, with  the  wifdom  of  cool  expe- 
rience i  but  never  call  the  multitude 
to  tear  down  by  force,  that  which  in 
due  time  will  furrender  at  the  fum- 
mons  of  reafon.  Great  changes  in 
the  political  as  well  as  natural  body 
cannot  fafely  be  produced  but  in  a. 
length  of  time. 

My  Lcrd,    it    is   greatly    in   the 

power  of  men  exalted  like  yourfelf  to 

civil  honour,  and  proving  your  right 

to  the   exaltation  by  perfonal  merit, 

j  to 
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to  fpeak  peace  to  the  troubled  fea  of 
popular  commotion.  Refpecl:  will  al- 
ways be  paid  to  merit  adorned  by  the 
luilre  of  family.  Prove  yourfclf  a 
real  patriot,  a  real  philanthropift, 
and  not  a  mere  courtier,  by  relin- 
quifhing  all  party  confideration,  and 
Handing  forward  the  promoter  of 
peace  and  good  order,  the  friend  of 
man,  however  diftinguimed  by  rank 
or  ftation,  the  patron  of  human  na- 
ture. You  remember  Virgil's  fine 
defcription  of  the  power  which  one 
man  of  PERSONAL  authority  exercifes 
Qver  the  multitude. 

The  wickednefs  and  the  mifcry  of 
man  are  ftrongly  evinced  by  his  reft- 
leflhefs,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
he  takes  up  the  fword,  in  civil  tu- 
mults. Is  not  the  world  wide  enough 
Y  3  for 
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for  us  all  to  live  happy  in  it,  without 
fhedding  each  other's  blood  ?  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  let  the  (word  at  iaft 
be  fheathed  •,  let  all  rights  compatible 
with  law  and  order  be  amicably  re- 
ftored  to  the  people  ;  and  let  not  the 
prefer.t  generation  facrirke  its  happi- 
nefs  to  the  future,  by  ferocious  conteil. 

Tr-     i  f  r 

Violence,  on  me  part  or  govern- 
ment, v/ill  e  fie  ft  nothing  durable. 
The  ipirit  of  the  times  requires  great 
wifdorn  and  great  moderation  in  the 
rulers.  Public  virtue  is  called  for  by 
exigencies  of  the  fiate.  Great 
men  muft  (land  forth,  and  fubdue  the 
rnukitude,  not  by  the  fvvord,  but  by 
PERSUASION.  An  OPINION  of  thtir 
virtues  and  unfeigned  patriotifm  rriiift 
fecure  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Fcrfonal  authority,  founded  on  an  opi- 
nion 
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nion  of  fupcrior  virtue  and. ability, 
will  effect  wonders. 


Here  then  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  the  effects  of 
your  education,  the  noble  fpirit  which 
you  have  derived  from  the  ftudy  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  ability  you  have 
acquired  by  a  mofc  diligent  cultiva- 
tion of  your  understanding.  Here  is 
a  fine  field  for  your  talents.  May 
they  be  exercifed  for  your  own  glory 
and  the  happinefs  of  your  country. 

PEACE,  GOOD  ORDER,  and  LI- 
BERTY, unfpoiled  by  licentioufnefs  ! — 
jet  the  promotion  and  eftablifnment 
of  thefe  be  the  fcope  of  your  honour- 
able life.— AGNOSCO  PROCEREM. 

lam,.  &c. 
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. 
LETTER 


MY    LORD, 


was  called  POLYOLBION-, 
the  feat  of  political  happinefs. 
Read  Campbell's  Political  Survey,  and 
you  will  be  led  to  contemplate  the 
natural  advantages  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable. Look  at  it,  and  you  will  lee 
it  at  this  time  abounding  in  blefilngs 
above  every  nation  on  the  globe. 
Illuminated  with  fcience,  polimed 
with  arts,  enriched  with  commerce, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  bleff* 
ed  with  liberty,  it  is  a  country,  in 
which  to  have  been  born  may  be 

deemed 
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deemed  a  favour  of  Providence. 
Happily  for  us,  who  now  in  our 
turn  exift  on  this  fortunate  ifland,  it 
is  at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  its 
glory. 

Shall  then,  my  Lord,  tumult  and 
civil  war  deprive  us,  who  now'  live, 
of  the  feail  which  Heaven  has  placed 
before  us  ?  Let  us  have  greater  re- 
gard for  ourfelves,  than  to  fuffer  the 
enjoyment  of  our  national  happinefs 
to  be  deilroyed  or  diminimed  by  a 
reftlefs  defire  of  change,  to  be  ac- 
complifned  by  violence,  and.  with,  a 
hafte  incompatible  with  wifdom. 

I  mean  not,  in  a  declamatory  pa- 
negyric,  to  afTert  that  there  is  no- 
room  for  reform.     All  independent 
men  are  agreed  on  that  point*  There 
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is  great  room  for  reform.  But  a 
ftrong  and  venerable  building  may  be 
repaired  and  altered,  without  taking 
it  down  and  rebuilding  it  from  the 
foundation.  I  would  employ  the  bed 
furveyors,  the  beft  workmen,  and  the 
be  ft  materials ;  but  I  fhould  be  upon 
my  guard  againft  thofe  eager  under- 
takers who  would  level  all,  left  when 
they  come  to  rebuild,  they  fhould 
leave  an  edifice  of  brick  or  of  wood, 
where  they  found  one  of  (lone. 

The  good  fenfe  of  this  nation  will 
in  time  correct  whatever  is  wrong  in 
the  conftitution.  None  will  fuffer 
when  wifdom  and  moderation  guide 
and  controul  the  zeal  of  the  political 
reformer :  but  who  can  foretell  the 
confequences  of  fudden  convulfion  ? 
Alteratives  will  rcflore  health  in  time, 

without 
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without  the  pain  of  amputation,  or  the 
loathibmenefs  of  naufeous  medicine. 

Ufe  your  influence  then,  my  Lord, 
exert  your  eloquence,  in  recommend- 
ing moderation.  Do  not  think  to  re- 
prefs  by  overbearing  authority  the 
Ipiric  of  improvement  which  pervades 
and  does  honour  to  the  times.  It  is 
too  flrong  to  be  kept  under,  too 
warm  to  be  {lifted,  too  enlightened 
to  be  deceived.  It  will  prevail.  Only, 
let  it  not  difturb  the  bappinefs  of  the 
•preftnt  generation.  Let  no  families  be 
ruined,  no  innocent  blood  be  fhed, 
no  public  or  private  diftrefs  detract 
from  the  glories,  and  embitter  the 
happineis,  of  the  intended  reformation. 

May  your  improvements  and  per- 
fonal  merit  be  fo  great,  and  fo  well 

imitated 
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imitated  by  your  compeers,  that  the 
hand  of  reform,  when  it  comes  to  the 
Peerage,  may  Hop  the  uplifted  axe,  and 
ipare  to  cut  down  a  branch  which  it 
finds  not  only  ornamental,  but  bene- 
ficial to  the  land  by  its  fruits  and  its 
Ihade  *  ! 

V/' 

I  am,  &c. 

6-yfb 

*  Omnes  boni  Temper  nobilitati  favemus, 
&  quia  reipublicas  utile  eft  nobiles  efle  homines 
dignos  majoribus  fuis,  et  quia  valere  debst 
apud  nos  fenes,  clarorum  homin-um  de  repub- 
lica  meritorum  memoria,  etiam  mortuorum. 

Cie.  pro  Seffco, 
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LETTER     LIV. 

MY    LORD, 

"VK7HATEVER  revolutions  on  the 
face  of  this  little  globe  may  be 
effected  by  the  wonderful  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence,  you  will  never 
repent  that  you  have  devoted  your 
youth  to  the  improvement  of  your 
mind,  and  the  formation  of  a  character 
that  will  appear  great,  like  the  co- 
lumns of  fome  ancient  city  in  ruins, 
amid  the  wreck  of  empire.  The 
Britifh  conftitution  at  prefent  (lands 
firm  on  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  but 
£ven  if  it  fhould  unfortunately  be 
Hiaken,  perfonal  merit  cannot  lofe  its 

honours, 
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S      TO 


honours,  and  muft  be  called  forth  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  to  honour- 

able action  and  diftinftion. 

Ito 

But  even  in  the  fhade  of  retire- 
ment, if  adverfity  fhould  drive  you 
to  its  fhelter,  the  knowledge  you  will 
have  accumulated,  and  the  dignity  of 
mind  ycu  will  have  acquired,  muft: 
render  your  retreat  illv.fi:  rious.  Thefe 
will  furnifh  you  with  a  pleafbre,  of 
which  no  political  revolution  can  de- 
prive you,  in  folitude  and  in  old  age. 

Short  is  the  time  allotted  us  in  this 
life  \  fhorter  ftill  the  period  of  our 
activity.  May  we  be  wifer  than  to 
add  mifery  to  the  fhort  duration  of 
our  exigence,  by  cruel  tumults,  by  dif- 
•cord,  by  hatred,  and  by  ihedding  the 
•blood  of  our  poor  fellow-creatures,  for 

RIGHTS, 
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RIGHTS,  fome  of  which  are  imaginary, 
but  which,  if  real  and  poffefled,  would 
add  but  little  to  the  folid  comforts 
of  each  individual!  Join  with  me  in 
die  wiih,  my  Lord,  that  we  may  duly 
preferve  the  national  happinefs  we 
enjoy  -,  that  our  reforms  may  be  tem- 
-p-erate,  the  refult  of  the  rmturcfr  de- 
liberation j  and  that  the  pen  and  the 
tongue  may  fuperfede  the  neceHity  of 
the  fword  among  creatures  pretend- 
ing to  reafon.  Peace  be  'within  our 
walls ,  and  flcntesufnefs  within  cur  pa- 
laces, and  our  COTTAGES  alfo.  May 
fcience,  arts,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  religion,  em- 
ploy our  minds  during  our  ihort  pil- 
grimage, and  preferve  us  from  at- 
tempts at  unneceffary  changes,  which, 
whatever  influence  they  may  have  on 
pofterity,  are  fure  to  deftrcy  the 

peace 
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peace  and  comfort^  of  the  prefent  ge- 
neration !  May  the  great  never  op  - 
prefs  the  middle  and  ioweft  ranks, 
and  may  the  middle  and  Ioweft  ranks 
never  cppofe  the  great  through  ENVY  \ 

I  adjure  you,  my  Lord,  by  the  ho- 
nour of  your  anceftry,  and  your  own, 
to  fland  forth  yourfelf,  with  your 
compeers  by  your  fide,  in  defence  of 
the  conftitution.  But  think  not  that 
to  retain  all  its  abujes  and  corrup- 
tions^ is  TO  DEFEND  IT.  Recal  it  tO 

its  firfl  principles ;  and  where  it  has 
grown  fickly  or  infirm  by  age,  let  it 
be  reftored  to  rejuvenefcence.  Lerit 
be  put  into  Medea's  caldron  >  but  de- 
'ilroy  it  not^j  becaufe  the  teftknony  of 
time  and  experience  has  pronounced 
that  it  is  favourable  to  the  happinefs 
.and  improvement  of  human  nature. 

Science, 
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Science,  arts,  commerce,  liberty,  have 
flourifhed  under  it  in  a  degree  envied 
by  all  Europe.  Why  may  they  not 
continue  to  flourish  unhurt  -,  efpe- 
cially  when  new  health  and  vigour 
mall  be  infufed  into  it  by  the  politi- 
cal phyficians  in  confultation  ?  The 
horrid  burbarifm  of  civil  war  muft 
banifh  every  thing  grateful  and  plea* 
j'ant  from  the  land.  Rational  crea- 
tures muft  improve  fociety  by  rea- 
fon.  A  fword  is  a  difgrace  to  human 
nature.  If  we  muft  decide  our  con- 
tefts  by  brute -force,  let  us  pull  down 
our  houfes,  ciifperfe  our  cities,  take 
up  our  abode  in  the  woods,  and  feed 
upon  acorns.  In  countries  pretend- 
ing to  civilization  there  fhould  be  no 
war,  much  kfs  interline  war,  which 
may  be  juftly  called  political  filicide. 

z  They 
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They  are   Goths  and  Vandals  IR 
•mind,  however  fplendid  their  appear- 
ance, who  delight  in  war.    You,  my 
Lord,  have  foftened  your  difpofition 
by  the  ftudy  of  the  fine  arts,   and 
muil   view  with   difapprobation,    as 
well  as  pity,  thoufands  and  tens  of 
thoufands  of  poor  fhort-lived  mortals 
drawn  up  on  a  plain,  ready  to  cut 
each  other's  throats  for  hire,  at  the 
command  of  a  mortal  as  wretched  as 
themfelves,    but  clothed   in  a  little 
brief  authority.     Plough-mares  and 
pruning-hooks,  axes  and  hammers — 
thefe  are  the  arms  of  a  happy,  enlight- 
ened, and  Chriftian  people.    Ufe  the 
influence  which  your  birth  and  rank 
give  you  \   exert  the    abilities    with 
which  God  and  your  education  have 
furnifhed  you,  in  deriving  on  your- 
felf  the  bleffing  pronounced  on  the 

;PEACE-MAKSRS. 

J  am,  &c. 
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LORD, 

IT  Have  faid  nothing  of  your  profi- 
ciency in  the  modern  languages. 
It  appeared  to  me  unnecefTary,  be- 
caufe  modern  education  dwells  fuffi- 
-ciently  on  modern  languages ;  and  I 
know  you  were  initiated  in  French 
and  Italian  at  an  early  period  of  your 
life  -,  and  that  they  had  almoft  en- 
grojfed  your  attention. 

I  wimed  to  imprefs  the  necefiity 

of  an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 

languages  and  ancient  authors.     This 

was  one  main  fcope  of  my  advice.    I 

z  2  am 
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am  confident  that  a  real  dignity  of 
charade  r,  and  the  moft  commanding 
eloquence,  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
ftudy  and  imitation  of  the  ancients. 

Lord  Chatham  formed  himfelf  on 

the  ancients ;  and  has  the  Houfe  of 
^ 

Peers,  in  modern  times,  exhibited 
one  character  fo  truly  great  as  Lord 
Chatham  ?  He  flood  there  a  coloffal 
figure.  Men  of  great  natural  fenfe,  of 
great  and  acquired  accompli  foments,4 
and  of  wonderful  habits  of  bufinefs, 
looked  up  to  him  in  filcnt  reverence, 
as  they  would  furvey  a  meteor.  The 
truth  is,  he  lived  in  his  youth  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  He 
caught  their  ipirit,  adopted  their 
manners,  and  modernized  their  elo- 
quence. An  old  Roman  grafted  on 
a  modern  Englifhman,  produced  the 

golden 
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golden  fruit  of  true  patriotifm,  real, 
perfonal  greatneis,  and  nobility  unin- 
clebted  to  a  genealogical  table. 

On  thefe  ancients  I  wii"h  you,  my 
Lord,  to  form  yourfelf  as  on  a  mo- 
del. Let  no  one  perfuade  you  that 
the  change  of  times  and  manners  will 
not  allow  fuch  characters.  What  was 
once  truly  great  and  beautiful,  will 
always  continue  fo,  becaufe  truth  is 
immutable.  The  very  rarity  of  fuch 
characters  in  modern  times  will  add 
weight  to  their  value,  and  brilliancy 
to  their  luftre. 

The  fpirit  of  ridicule  which  has  re- 
markably prevailed  in  latter  ages, 
has  indeed  impeded  the  growth  of 
truly  great  political  characters ;  but 
againft  its  baneful  effects  I  have  al- 
z  3  ready 
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,  .  .  xy 

ready  given   you  a  caution.     Yo& 

i  r  r    i      r  i  v 

need  not  profefs  before  the  wag,  Lora 
*,  that  you  are  imitating  an  old 
Roman ;  you  may  keep  the  fecret  in 
your  own  bofom  inviolate  ;  but  at  the 
lame  time  continue  the  imitation.  In 
life,  and  in  the  arts,  there  is  no  method 
of  ftudy  more  fuccefsful  than  that  of 
working  after  a  model;  and  as  the 
flatuary  copies  the  ancient  model,  fo 
let  the  (latefman  and  the  orator. 

Afk  yourfelf  whether  fuch  a  fenti-- 
ment,  or  Ipeech,  or  action,  would 
have  become  fome  of  the  patriot  and 
heroic  characters  delineated  in  the 
pages  of  a  Livy.  If  it  would  be  too 
mean  for  a  Scipio,  difcard  it  at  once 
as  unfit  for  a  Britim  Nobleman.  The 
dignity  and  fpirit  which  fuch  an  emu- 
lation will  inlpire,  will  render  you  fu- 

pcnor, 
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perior,  as  a  MAN,  (THE  NOBLEST 
DISTINCTION,)  not  only  to  thofe  over 
whom  you  are  elevated  by  inherit- 
ance, but  to  thofe  of  your  compeers 
•who  are  unacquainted  with  all  models 
of  the  human  character  but  fuch  as 
are  exhibited  in  modern  hiftory. 


Lam,  &c. 
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. 

LETTER      LVI. 


• 
MY    LORD, 


is  a  fyren,  whofe  enchant- 
ing voice  may  render  all  that  I 
.have  faid  of  no  avail.  SLOTH  is  her 
name.  Shut  your  ears  againil  her 
fong,  and  fly  from  her  as  from  a  pef- 
tilence.  It  is  the  great  misfortune 
of  rank  and  abundance,  that  it  wants 
fpurs  to  activity.  It  knows  not  thofe 
powerful  incentives  to  exertion  which 
arife  from,  neceflity  flruggling  for. 
abundance,  or  from  obfcurity  emerg- 
ing into  light. 

Pains  muft  be  taken  to  create  in- 
centives.     The    defire    of   honour, 

fame, 
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fame,  popularity,  naturally  ftimulates 
the  heart  to  laudable  and  ufeful  ef- 
forts, and  roufes  thofe  who  elfe  would 
wallow  in  the  ftye  of  Epicurus. 

Therefore  acquiefce  not  in  the  ho- 
nour which  your  forefathers  earned. 
To  you  it  may  be  but  a  fplendid 
difgrace.  Therefore  afpire  at  a  well- 
earned  fame,  which  may  render  you 
refpected  throughout  life,  and  fur- 
vive  to  diflant  ages.  Therefore  de- 
ipife  not  the  people,  to  promote  whofe 
happinefs  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
who  mares  in  government  or  legifla- 
tion  -,  defpife  not  their  plaudits,  for 
they  are  honed  rewards  beftowed  on 
merit,  by  hands  which  move  in  uni- 
fon  with  hearts  attached  by  nature, 
though  fometimes  mifled  by  paflion, 
to  every  thing  UPRIGHT  AND  FAIR. 

Let 
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Let  the  attainment  of  thefe  diftine-- 
tions  call  you  from  the  (lumbers  of 
indolence  on  the  rofe- beds  of  the  Sy- 
barites.    Motives  like  thefe  are  in- 
deed fubordinare  to  the  fublime  ones 
of  virtue    and  difmterefted  genero- 
fity.     But  in  the  prefent  infirm  flate 
of  human  nature,  they  are  found  ufe- 
ful,  beeaufe  they  operate  when  better 
ones  are  inefredual.    Nay,  they  often 
lead  to  true  virtue  of  the  pureft  kind. 
He  who   has   once,  been  roufed  to 
virtuous  action,  and  tailed  the.  fweets, . 
not  only  of  its  conicioufnefs,  but  of 
fame  and  applaufe,  will  go  on  in  the 
glorious  career,  and  finifh  as  he  be- 
gan and  proceeded,  an  honour  to  his 
country  and  to  human  nature. 

Admit  a  little  virtuous  enthufiafm 
into  your  temper.     Cold  difcretion, 

ftibrlc 
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fiibtle  policy,  mean  diftruft,  craft  and 
caution,  may  indeed  guard  againft 
danger  -,  but  they  lead  not,  unlefs 
mixed  with  a  little  virtuous  enthu- 
fiafin,  to  thofe  heights  of  excellence,, 
which  have  faved  a  country,  by  with- 
flanding  powerfully  the  encroachment? 
of  tyrants,  and  the  madnefs  of  the 
people.  Thefe  qualities  are  all  con- 
fident with  felnfhnefs.  They  want, 
and  therefore  cannot  confer,  dignity. 

I  am  combating  indolence.  I  cart- 
call  forth  no  auxiliary  fo  potent  as 
virtuous  enthufiafm.  Catch  the  pure 
flame,  my  Lord,  and  let  it  fire  all 
the  latent  fparks  of  virtue  in  your 
breaft,  thcfe  fparks  which  become 
extinct  in  thoufands  and  tens  of  thou- 
fands,  through  the  want  of  it.  May 
it  burn  with  fleady  heat,  and  after 


warming 
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warming  and  enlightening  all  around 
you  in  life,  burft  from  your  urn,  and 
while  it  points  to  heaven,  diffufe  a 
glory  round  your  tomb,  not  to  be 
rivalled  by  the  blazonry  of  the  herald 
painter !  What  can  the  chifel  of  the 
fculptor  do,  compared  to  the  image 
engraven  on  the  hearts  of  a  grateful 
people  ?  I  admire  the  fine  figures  of 
Lord  Chatham  in  Weftminfter  Abbey 
and  Guildhall  •,  but  I  admire  them 
for  the  fculptor's  (kill;  I  look  not 
there  for  an  idea  of  the  MAN.  All 
the  civilized  world  have  erected  mo- 
numents to  him  in  their  hearts  and 
imaginations. 

It  is  certain,  after  all,  that  many 

cafual  circumflances  muft  concur  to 

call  forth  extraordinary  exertions,  and 

,  to  give  univerfal  celebrity.     Thofe 

circum- 
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circumftances    may   not    happen   to 
you.     But  though  you  fliould  not  be 
able  to  eclipfe  all  others  in  the  cabi- 
net, in  the  fenate,  or  in  the  field,  yet 
you  may  adorn  Nobility  with  fome 
of  its   moft  amiable   graces   in   the 
circles  of  private  life.     Every  thing 
pleafing  and  beneficent,  all  that  adds 
to  the  fweetnefs  of  domeflic  life,  and 
the  delight  and  ornament  of  neigh- 
bourly intercourfe,    will  be  required 
from  you,  as  a  Nobleman,  in  peculiar 
perfection.     Birth,  education,  privi- 
leges of  various  kinds,  lead  the  pub- 
lic to  expect  in  a  Nobleman,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  higheii  poiiih,  a  phiian- 
thropifl,  a  man  anxious  to  do  good, 
and  to  diffufe  pleafure   and  fatisfac- 
tion,  wherever  the  fphere  of  his  in- 
fluence extends.      But  this  demands 
great  activity.    Indolence  will  render 

youi; 
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your  beft  intentions  abortive,  and 
caufe  you,  amidft  a  thoufand  oppor- 
tunities of  pleafure,  honour,  and  be- 

,  neficerrce,  to  live  and  die  a  cypher. 
It  will  condudb  you  to  the  family  vault 

with  nothing  but  an  "  Hicjacet"  on 
your  tomb.  Walk  into  "Weftminfter 
Abbey,  and  learn  to  fcorn  fuch  in- 

:iignificance. 

I  am,  &c. 

bflB 
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THY   LORD, 

PNOUGH  of  difcipline.     I  congratu- 
late  you    on  your   proficiency; 
and,  with  a  full  confidence  in  your 
good  fenfe    and  good  conduct,    lay 
afide  the  gravity  of  advice.      Man 
lives  not  for  bufmefs  alone ;  but  to 
enjoy,  at  proper  feafons,  the  rich  re- 
pail  of  pleafure  which  the  God  of 
Nature  has  placed  before  him.  Think 
not,  that  in  recommending  applica- 
tion to  letters,  and  the  prefervation 
of  your  dignity,  I  would  prohibit  all 
purfuit  of  pleafure.     Many  are  the 
meceflary  intervals  of  ftudy  and  pub- 

.lie 
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lie  affairs,  which  cannot  be  more 
ufefully  employed,  than  in  liberal, 
gentleman-like,  rational  diverfions. 
None  will  have  acquired  a  better 
right  to  iiich  indulgences,  than  one 
who  fhall  have  fpent  his  time  in  im- 
proving his  mind  and  preferving  his 
dignity,  not  to  gratify  pride,  but  that 
he  may  be  found  extenfively  ufe- 

flll,  and  THEREFORE  TRULY  HONOUR- 
ABLE. He  requires  arnufements  for 
the  health  of  his  mind,  and  he  has  a 
juft  claim  to  them.  Is  the  honey  to 
be  engroffed  by  the  idle  drone,  who 
brings  nothing  into  the  hive  -,  who 
neither  affifts  in  the  conftruftion  of 
the  cells,  nor  the  increafe  of  ftores, 
nor  the  general  defence  ?  It  is  not, 
however,  necefTary  to  urge  this  point, 
becaufe  moft  young  men,  high  in 
rank  and  affluent  in  fortune,,  want 

no 
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no  other  impulfe  to  the  gaieties 
of  life,  but  their  own  propenfities 
to  them ;  and  are  felf-taught 
proficients  in  the  fchool  of  pka- 
fure. 

An  idea  prevails  among  the  fuper- 
ficial,  that  fcholars  are  often  deftitute 
of  the  agreeable  and  companionable 
qualities;    and  that  they   think  too 
much   on  all  that  occurs,  to  admit 
.that  light;  airy,  frivolous  nothingnefs, 
which  pafles  away  leiiure  in  thought- 
lefs  gaiety,  without  the  trouble  of  re- 
flection.    Thus  dunces  triumph,  in 
their  animal  vivacity,  over  men  of 
fenfe.   They  are  loud,  audacious,  and 
unfeeling ;  and  often  reduce  the  modeft 
man  of  genius  to  filence  and  apparent 
infignirkance,  by  their  unbluPning  ef- 
frontery.     Thus,  among  the  ladies, 
A  A  and 
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and  in  all  gay  fociety,  the  moil  ac- 
complifhed  young  men  fometimes 
appear  below  themfelves,  and  almoft 
yield,  without  a  conteft,  their  claims 
to  fuperiority.  Now,  my  Lord,  1 
wifh  you  on  no  occafion  to  appear 
inferior  •>  but,  for  the  fake  of  doing 
juftice  to  the  folid  improvements  you 
have  made,  the  real  Graces  whom  you 
have  courted,  to  mine  equally  in  the 
fenateandthe  allembly,  in  the  library 
and,  at  the  tea-table.  Polifh  yourfelf, 
therefore,  by  elegant  pleafures,  in 
chofen  fociety. 

t 
Sacrifice  to  the    Graces,   as   you 

have  already  cultivated  the  Mules 
and  the  Virtues.  This  aiTemblage  of 
goddefTes,  rendered  propitious,  will 
unite  in  forming  that  celebrated 
chara&er,  feldom  indeed  feen,  an 

.all- 
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-  all-accomplimed    man.      I    contend 
:that  in  purfuing  the  art  of  yVjafing, 
you    become   not    an    artful,    crafty 
fycophant,     renouncing,     with    ho- 

•  nefty   and   fmcerity,  all  juft  preten- 
fions  to  Nobility.     To  appear  kind 
ana  gentle    and    agreeable,    be   fo. 
Let   your    brilliants    bear    the    ex- 
amination    of    the    niceft    lapidary. 
Let  not  your  fide-board  be  flirnifhed 
with  plated  baubles,  but  folid  filver 
and  gold.     How  can  a  man  pretend 
to  honour,  whofe  whole  intercourfe 
with  his  fellow-creatures  is  founded  on 
deceit  ?     What  fatisfaction  in  friend- 
fnip  and  converfation  can  be  felt  by 
the  mean  many  though  by  a'oufe  called 
a  Nobleman,   who,   in   the   tendereft 
intercourfe,    in   his  warmcft  profef- 
fions,    has  been  a6ling  a  part  like 
&    player ;    .and  whofe    mind,   if  it 

A  A  2  could 
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could  be  laid  open,  would,  like  a 
whited  fepulchre,  prefent  rottennefs 
to  the  view.,  and  encreafe  abhorrence 
by  a  mean  endeavour  to  CHEAT  by 
concealing  deformity  ? 

To  fweeten  the. temper,  and  difli- 
pate  the  clouds  of  the  mental  hori- 
zon, I  advife  you  to  participate  in 
elegant  amufements.  But  let  them 
not  degrade,  by  leading  you  to  low 
company  ;  low,  I  mean,  not  only  in 
rank,  but  in  accompiifhments,  in 
virtue,  and  the  liberal  qualities 
of  a  liberal  education.  A  Peer 
may  be  pleafed  with  mufic,  without 
affociating  with  fidlers;  he  may  be 
delighted  in  theatres,  without  making 
players  his  bofom  friends  j  he  may 
admire  a  dancer's  agility,  without 
rendering  him  his  confidential  com- 
panion. 
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panion.      Lord    *****    fills    his 
noble  manfion  in  the   finntncr  with 
opera    finders,    Italian  dancers,    o- 
mic     actors,      muficians,      firework 
makers,  who 
for  months  under  k 
door  never  opens  to  the  clergy  in  his 
neighbourhood,  to  any  c 
(ions,  to  capital  arcilb,  t: 
ttrs    and    fcience,    or  to  the    poor. 
Thus  he  forfeits  hL;  pop 
much  pleafant  converiation,  and  ren- 
ders, as  far  as  his  influence  extends, 
the  whole  Peerage  contemptible, 
muft  poflefs  but  little   MIND,    who 
can  acquiefce  in  the  fociety  of  per- 
fons,  who,  whatever  dexterity  or  agi- 
lity they  boaft,  or  whatever  theatri- 
cal   excellence    they     diiplay,     are 
ufually  unprepared  by  education  and 
company  to    become    the    far: 

A  A  3  con- 
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confidential  aflbciates  of  hereditary 
Law-givers,  high-born  and  high-bred 
Peers  of  the  realm.  There  are  pub- 
lic places  for  all  arnufernents,  and 
they  are  there  conducted  with  the 
greatefl  {kill :  he  who  is  not  content- 
ed with  attending  thefe,  but  chufes  to 
domefticatt  the  performers,  evinces 
that  he  has  no  refources  in  himftlf;. 
that  letters,  fcience,  politics,  have  no 
charms  for  him ;.  and  that  he  is  un- 
worthy the  diftinctions  which  the  laws 
of  his  country  allow  Mm,  SOLELY  be- 
caufe  his  forefather  earned  them. 

You  will  never  be  reduced  to  the 
wretched  necefTity  of  keeping  buf- 
foons in  yourhoufe,  if  you  preferve  a 
relifh  for  rational  converfktion  with 
peribris  of  fenle  and  character ;  if 
you  take  care  to  eherifoa  taile  for 

litcra- 
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literature  j  if  you  partake  in  the  com- 
mon amufements,  at  due  feafons ; 
and,  above  all,  if  you  give  your  at- 
tention to  {hire  affairs — the  public 
happinefs — the  proper  province  of  a 
real  Nobleman. 

In  public  affairs  you  will,  I  con- 
clude, from  the  principles  you  have 
imbibed  in  the  fchools  of  antiquity, 
ever  lean  to  the  fide  of  liberty  and 
the  people.  Common  fenfe  dictates, 
and  common  humanity  eagerly  adopts 
the  idea,  that  the  few  were  made  for 
the  many,  not  the  many  for  the  few. 
Your  greatnefs  of  mind  will  facrifice 
every  felfifh  view  to  the  public  be- 
nefit. If  a  REFORM  mould  be  re- 
quired, which  may  render  it  necef- 
fary  that  you  mould  give  up  your 
influence  over  the  borough  of  *  *  *, 

or 
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or  that  of  *  *  *,   or  that  of  ****,, 
and  your  power  in  the  county  elec- 
tion,  you   will  renounce  them  with; 
alacrity ;  you  will,  if  you  act  confid- 
ently with  thofe  ideas  of  juftice  and 
honour,,  which  I  know  you  entertain, 
be  among  the  firft  to  promote  fuch  a 
REFORM,,  whatever  it  may  coft  you. 

Human  affairs,  we.  all  know,  will 
ever  flop  at  a  point  far  below  per- 
fection ;  but  it  is  the  bufmefs  of  man 
in  fociety,  to  be  ever  urging  the 
ftone  up  the  hill.  Time  caufes  every 
human  inftitution  to  recede  from  its 
original  purpofe.  No  wonder  that 
the  conftitution  of  a  fenate,  eftablilh- 
ed  in  very  early  times,  mould  at 
length  want  renewal.  What  good 
and  fubftantial  reafon  can  be  affigned, 
why  the  prefent  generation  may  not 
-  f  enjoy 
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the  benefit  of  its  renewal,  as 
well  as  ibme  future  ?  Not  only  li- 
berty and  die  true  fpirit  of  the  con- 
ftitution  are  interested  in  a  reform  of 
parliament,  but  the  MANNERS  OF  THE 
PEOPLE,  and  confequently  their  hap^ 
pineis,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  go- 
vernment. Corruption  will  no  lon- 
ger pervade  all  ranks,  in  every  com- 
petition, from  a  county  election  to 
the  choice  of  a  parifli  beadle.  Merit 
will  dare  to  emerge  from  her  made. 
Truth,  no  longer  overborne,  will  ad- 
vance, with  all  her  native  confidence, 
to  put  in  her  claim  to  juft  efleem. 
Altrasa  will  return  from  her  exile. 
Long  fervices,  or  great  talents  and 
.acquirements,  employed  for  the  public 
good,  will  meet  with  their  reward. 
The  prizes,  which  juftly  belong  to 
onerit,  will  not  be  lavilhly  expended 

.10  .in 
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la  purchafing  majorities  directed  in 
their  decifions  by  ONE  MAN.  Young 
adventurers,  in  all  the-profeflions,  will 
afpire  at  excellence,  with  aproipedlof 
honour  and  emolument  in  .their  ma- 
ture age,  even  though  -they  mould 
want  that  Juc cedaneum  for  every  excel- 
lence, a  FRIEND"; — a  FRIEND  among 
borough -mongers,  a- PATRON  among 
thofe  who  .employ  the  advantages  of 
birth  and  fortune,  in  influencing 
votes,  where  votes  cannot  be  influenc- 
ed confidently  with  common  ho- 
nefty. 

Yoiv  rny  Loi'd,  -will  worfhip  with 
me  in  the  temple  of  Liberty,  built,  as 
-it  is  in  England,  on  the  mafTy  arches 
of  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  demo- 
•cracy ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  arches 
;is  decayed  you  will  wiih  widi  me, 
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in  your  veneration  for  die  goddefs, 
to  preferve  her  tcmpk  t  in 

all  its  parts,  and  to  employ  the 
mod  fkilful  mafons,  the  beft  mar- 
ble, and  the  flrongcil  cement  in 
its  repair. 

THUS  REPAIRED,  enter  the  temple 
with  me,  my  Lord ;  and  let  us  unite 
our  voices  to  the  general  an, 
•whole  nations,  hailing  the  fun  oT 
fon   as   it  daily  burfts  through    the 
clouds  of  prejudice — celebrating  the 
Nobility  of  Nature  and  Virtue- 
doing  willing  homage  to  the  MAJESTY 

JOF  THE  PEOPLE. 

I  am,  &c. 


•T  H  £      END, 


E    R    R     A    T   "A. 

'Page  78.  lirtfc  6.  for  Rlwnkemiis'?  read  Ruhnkenius's. 

go.  .  9.  for  afthentic  read  aftbcnlc. 

..177.  -  3.  after  /^.-^s  infevt  and- 

187.  -  3.  dele  and  befoie  'Manlllus,  and  read  it  befote 


____  I.  for  fcnle   read    ferve\     and   for  a   femUol 

after  it,  infert  a  comma. 
].  —  —ii.  after  receiving  infert  it. 
*—  —  H«  for  without 
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